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EPITOME OF PREHISTORIC ARCH AZOLOGY IN WEST- 
ERN EUROPE. 


SECOND PAPER. 
FRANCE—PALEOLITHIC AGE. 


France has the honor of the successful discovery and estab- 
lishment of the science of Prehistoric Anthropology. M. Bou- 
cher de. Perthes, of Abbeville, discovered the rude chipped flint 
hatchets in the gravel drifts of the River Somme at Saint Acheul 
and first proved them, after twenty-five years toil and contention, 
to be the work of man. 

M: Edward Lartet pushed his discoveries among the caves of 
the Dordogne district and showed them to have been occupied 
by man during the quaternary period and contemporaneously 
with its fossil animals. He applied the names of the principal of 
these animals to the epochs of prehistoric Man, as Cave Bear, 
Mammoth, Reindeer and Bison. 

M, Paul Broca measured the man who was found by the ex- 
plorer in Southern France, reduced the facts to form and estab: 
lished Prehistoric Anthropology as a science, while M. de Mor- 
tillet has done no less worthy labor by giving to it a nomencla- 
ture—the names of things seen, by means of which one can 
communicate his ideas with certainty, can understand what he 
hears, and others that of which he speaks. 

It would be obviously impracticable and invidious to attempt 
a list of even the eminent anthropologists of France. She has 
not only her Societie d’Anthropologie at Paris, one of the strong- 
est in the world, with 432 working members, the most of whom 
we would have to include in our list, but nearly every. depart- 
ment, and most cities and towns throughout the Republic, have 
their corresponding official local societies and museums; not to 
mention the many private museums, supported and carried on by 
ardent and capable scientific workers, both in the field and the 
cabinet, whose name is legion. We can not put them in and 
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would not leave them out. I regret the stern necessity which 
seems to compel me to omit the names of some eminent anthro- 
pologists, not only of national but international fame who have 
proved themselves to be kind friends, when the writer was a 
stranger in a strange land and needed assistance and advice. 

No description of Prehistoric Anthropology in France would 
be permissible which omitted the system of division into epochs 
and the nomenclature of M. de Mortillet. 


The epochs relating to Tertiary man will be treated under 
that head, but the divisions of the paleolithic age are so peculiarly 
French that they had best be mentioned here. The four epochs 
of M, de Mortillet first mentioned are his subdivisions of the pal- 
eolithic age. The names Chelléen, Mousterien, etc., are given 
after the localities in which the implements have been found in 
their greatest number and purity. 

The bottom of the chart indicates the earliest supposed appear- 
ance of man in Western Europe, and as it rises it gives his 
later epochs or ages, until it ends at the top with the historic 
Greeks and Romans. 


Chelleen 
Mousterien 


15 per cent 
Or a total of.........100 per cent 


M. de Mortillet, establishing the unit of the duration of the 
paleolithic period at 100, has divided its epochs proportionately, 


Of course, this is only approximative. It is but an offer, a 
suggestion, and its author does not pretend much more. I be- 
lieve it can be shown that man has lived on earth during the 
almost, if not entire quaternary period. This has been calculated 
by geologists at various durations—from 36,000 to 250,000 
years, but on this I have no opinion. 


CHELLEEN EPOCH. 


This epoch is purely paleolithic. 

These instruments are called Chelléen from the little station of 
Chelles, on the river Seine, a few miles east of Paris. Though not 
here so numerous, they are in greater purity as a class than at the 
station of St. Acheul, on the river Somme, the place of their 
original discovery, and thus they take the former name. 

So far as can be now asserted with confidence, these implements 
are the earliest made or used by man. They may have been 
axes, hatches, knives, spear-heads, or what-not. They were a 
tool for every use, just as a sailor would use his knife if he had 
no other tool or weapon. 

They have been called in England drift implements because 
they have been found in the river drifts or deposits. Their posi- 
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tion when thus found indicates an antiquity equal almost to that 
of river valleys themselves—that is, the beginning of the quater- 
nary period. There was atime when the rivers filled the valleys 
from hill to hill, pouring down with a rush and carrying the 
greatest quantity of water to the sea. In that time the irresisti- 
ble current plowed up the earth and, if need be, the rock, to make 
for itself a waterway. As time progressed the water subsided 
more or less, and the current became slower and less powerful. 
Then the sand and gravel which had before been carried out to 
sea began to be deposited here and there, in this bend and on that 
point, until the deposit came to the surface of the water and formed 
what is now the highest terrace. Then the river was narrowed 
and the terrace became a new river bank. This process was re- 
peated again and again, until the river finally retreated to its 
present bed and left sometimes three terraces, each higher, deeper, 


Fig. 1. Chelleen instrument from Saint Acheul. Flint, standard type, half natural 
size. Gathered by M. de Mortillet, Musee de Saint Germain. 
and more distant from the river than the other. These are the 
marks of the successive stages in the formation of the river val- 
leys. 

On these subjects, which belong to the science of geology, I 
venture no opinion. I content myself with stating the fact that 
the Chelléen implements have been and are found, not single and 
isolated specimens, but by the thousands, in the highest, farthest, 
deepest, and, as geologists agree, in the oldest river gravel drifts. 

These implements must have been made before the drifts were 
formed. This proves the antiquity of man in Western Europe 
to be equal to that of its river valleys, 

On a visit to Saint Germain I stopped at the gravel pits of Le 
Pecq. They were formed by deposits of the river Seine. I found 
in these pits on the highest and furthest terrace, distant from the 
river a quarter to half a mile, and at a depth of from four to six- 
teen feet, bits of flint evidently worked by the hand of man. and 
with them the tooth of an elephant. These can now be seen in 
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my collection at the Smithsonian Institution. Both had their exist- 
ence before that terrace was formed and were placed there with it. 
MOUSTERIEN EPOCH. 

So named after cavern de Moustier, on the river Vezere, in 
Dordogne, where the implements are found in their purity. 

The following are the implements typical of this epoch. 
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.2. Mousterien point, spear or other- 
i Flint, from cavern le 


Moustier, Fig. 8. Opposite side of Fig.2, show. 
Vezere, Dordogne. Gathered b ing conchoid of percussion and 
Lartet and Christy, who discovered the it was struck by a single blow. 

cavern. Natural size. 


Their peculiarity is that the side joining to the original block 


is untouched, while the point and edge are formed by retouching 
or chipping all from the opposite side. 


re & ag gy ~ oy or scraper. Flint 
‘om Poure, near we, Oorreze. Gath- ig. 5, Opposite side o he 
ered by Elu Massenat. Natural size. ~— —_— 


These are made in the same manner as the points. 
make their first appearance in this epoch. 
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We are led to conclude that a warm climate, with much rain, 
prevailed in this country during the Chelléen epoch, and that 
man had small need for clothing and shelter. 

But later this seemed to have changed. The climate became 
cold and rainy. Man sought the caves and rock shelters, and 
clothed himself with skins. Here appear the first scrapers for 
currying or softening hides and skins. The evidence of the 
caverns in implements, ashes and dedris shows that people inhab- 
ited them during a long period. 


Fig.6 and?7. Solutreen points, laurel leaf shape. From the grotto del Eglise, Excedeuit 
Dordogne. Gathered by Dr. Parrot. Half natural size. 

It has been contended that the Mousterien epoch of the cave 
period of prehistoric man was, at least in Southern France, con- 
temporary with the glacial period. 

This would sufficiently account for his occupation of the caves 
and rock shelters. 

The torrid animals took their departure for the South, and they 
were replaced by Arctic animals. I cannot enlarge on this; but 
the reindeer, wolf, fox, chamois and mountain goat are illustra- 
tions. The reindeer became to the’ man of the cave period in 
Southern France of the same value he now is to the Laplander: 


SOLUTREEN EPOCH. 


So named after the cavern of Solutré, near Macon, Saone et 
Loine. The man ofthisage excelled inthe art of chipping flint, and 
the implements are renowned for beauty of form and fineness ot 
finish, It is by this progress that this epoch has become recog- 


Fig. 8. Solutreen — point, possibly harpoon, Gael ‘* ed. From grotio de U Eglise, 
ordogne. Gathered by Dr. Pa Natural size. 


The Chelléen implement has cisiatal to be made; also the one- 
sided Mousterien point. The large and thin spear-head, shaped 
like a laurel leaf has probably replaced them. 

There are also small points with a tang and the shoulder all 
on one side. Points were also made of bone, sometimes to 
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be used for piercing or in sewing garments; sometimes to replace 
the chipped flint for spear-points. The scrapers have changed 
inform. They are smaller and the end instead of the side has 
the sharpened edge. Knives and saws of flint also appear, This 
epoch and the station of the name is remarked for the great 

number of horses of which the dedris is formed. It was proba- 
bly the a article of food, but not yet domesticated. 


rho 


WY YS y by My hy: H 


Fig. 9. Blade of flint, probably used as aknife. La Madeleine. Two thirds natural 
size. 


MADELENIEN EPOCH. 
From the rock shelter on the Vezere, Dordogne, about half 
way between Le Mousteir and Les Eyzies. 
This epoch endured longer. Its stations are more frequent, its 
area more extended, its implements increase in number, variety, 
and form, and indicate continued progress, 


Fig. 10. a yo ' of flint, with, cutting edge on the end, deaténd of side, as formerly. 
La Madeleine. Lartet and C risty. Two thirds natural size. 


While in former epochs the almost sole substance used by 
man for the fabrication of his utensils and implements was flint, 
or at least stone, in 
this epoch he used 
bone, horn, and 
ivory. He madethe 
lony, straight flakes 
Fig. 11. Graver or burin of flint, with which engraving on bone of flint in profusion, 

was done. From Les Eyzers,on the Vezere, Dordogne. for his need for 
knives and saws was naturally great. Scrapers, gravers,etc., were 
also of flint; but piercers or points, needles, harpoons,hooks, and 
ornaments of divers sorts 
were made of bone, horn @4\\ \ A\\\ A " 
"Tt is in its art that this MM Wi yt 

is in its ar fy Wy jy 

epoch is most peculiar. sigan Wii WY. [is 
ilere for thefirst time (and yo 1. game as No. 11. From Laugerie-Basse, 
the last for many centu- on the Vezere, Dordogne. 
ries) are to be found essays or examples of the realistic art or rep- 
resentations of things living and seen by the artist. 
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This is also a proof of the existence in that epoch, of animals 
now extinct and the contemporaniety of man with them. 

Among them are: 

A reindeer at pasture. Thayingen. Original at Constance. 

A mammoth engraved on his own tusk. 

A cave bear engraved on a flat stone of schiste from grotto of 
Massat; original at Foix. 


Fig. 18. Harpoon made of reindeer horn. Brun l Tarn et Gerome, Lucien 
Brun. Two thirds natural size. 


A poignard made of reindeer horn, the original of which is 
made into the horn of a reindeer himself. Bruniquel. The 
long one whole is from Massenat’s recolte at Laugerie-haute. 

The artist must have seen these animals before he could depict 
them. 





Fig. 14. Fig. 15. Fig. 16. 


Fig. 14. Arrow-head of bone. Grotto of Gourdau. Gathered by Judge Piette. Two 
thirds natural size. Fig. 15. Harpoon of reindeer horn, hole for cord. Grotto dela 
Vache, Tarascon, Ariege. Gathered by Dr. Garrigou. Fig. 16. Smali harpoon of bone. 
La Madeleine. Lartet and C rristy. 


Here we have harpoons and spear points or piercers. There 
has also been found an instrument, the use of which is as yet un- 
known, but which has been named “baton, (or stick) de com- 
mandement,” supposed to have been an emblem of authority. 
They have from one to three holes and are sometimes engraved 
with groups of men or animals. 


NEOLITHIC AGE.—PREHISTORIC MONUMENTS IN FRANCE. 


The prehistoric monuments all belong to a later age than the 
paleolithic. The man of that age left no monuments. Those of 
France may stand as a sample for the rest of Europe. 
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They are principally divided into two groups, menhirs and 
dolmens, and then again into two others; the former includes 
alignments and cromlechs, while the latter includes tumuli. 

England has generally adopted the French names, which have 
been largely furnished by the ancient Breton language. 

Dol means table. Men means stone, rough stone; possibly 
rock would be a better translation. Dolmen means a table of 
stone with supports. It was a tomb for the prehistoric dead. 

Hir means on end. Menhir means a large stone standing on 
end. 

Lech means a smaller stone. Cromlech means a circle of 
stones. 

Alignment and tumulus are modern, and mean, the first, lines 
of menhirs. the second, a mound of earth or stones, usually 
covering a dolmen. 

The following table will show the number and geographical 
distribution of the prehistoric monuments in France: 








Geographical Distribution 
tions. 


Dolmens. 
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Northwest section,5 dep’tm’ts. 
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Total of all kinds in all France, 6354. 
MENHIRS. 


These are the single stones standing on end. 
There exist in France about 1,600 menhirs, of which the fol- 
lowing are chief: 
Penmarck, 25 feet in height. 
Cadiou, 28 
Kerangosquier, near Pont Aven, 21 feet. 
Mount Dol, 31 feet in height. 
louarzel, 36% e 
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Plesidy, 37 feet in height. 
Lochmariaquer, 67 % feet in height. 


The latter is fallen and broken into four pieces. It is 13% 
feet wide, 714 feet thick, and has the enormous weight of 347 
tons. 

ALIGNMENTS. 


The Province of Brittany has 23 alignments—one-half of 
those in all France. The departments of Morbihan and Finis- 
terre have, together, 17 of these. Carnac has in its immediate 
neighborhood 6 out of these 17. These six alignments repre- 
sent 3,000 menhirs. 

This one, Menec, near Carnac, has 835, arranged in eleven 
parallel lines, 3,778 feet in length and 328 feet in breadth at the 
head, tapering to 200 feet at the tail. It has at its head a 
cromlech of 62 menhirs. 

Kermario has 678 menhirs, no cromlech, nine parallel lines, 
4,037 feet in length—same width as Menec. 

Kerlescant has 258 menhirs, a cromlech square of 39 men- 
hirs, 13 lines, 1,000 feet in length—393 feet in width at the head 
and 164 at the tail. 

Erdeven has 13 lines, 1,120 menhirs, 6,886 feet in length, 836 
in width at the head and 180 at the tail. 


About one-half of these have been overthrown and are lying 
on the ground. About ten per cent. should be added for all the 
menhirs known to have been destroyed in modern or historic 
times. Without doubt the gaps now existing were once filled. 
This would double, if it did not treble, the number. . These 
monuments have served as stone quarries for the neighborhood, 
and doubtless the great castles and churches of the early ages 
were built therefrom. 


There they stand, enormous, rough, rude, unhewn granite 
stones—great in their mightiness and loneliness, silent in every 
language that we know, mysterious in their solitude, dotting the 
country in every direction—in it but not of it; belonging to 
another civilization mighty in its time, but now dead and buried 
in the ages of the past. They have no inscription, and, except 
their existence, no history. We know them to have been the 
work of man. and that is about all we know, As in the case of 
menhirs, they rear their heads like great giants. In the align- 
ments they stand in close array with serried parallel lines, and 
stretch themselves across the level country miles away, their 
bodies gnawed and their heads scarred and seamed by the tooth 
of time from exposure to the elements during and since the pre- 
historic ages, uncorrected and uncountable, when they were 
erected. It is their size, their simplicity, their number, their 
repetition, as well as their antiquity, which render them so im- 
posing and so impressive. No words can convey to our minds 
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an adequate idea of their impressiveness, They must be seen to 
be appreciated. I shall never forget my feelings as I stood 
among the great monoliths of Kermario one bright night of the 
harvest moon of 1885. These are from six to twenty-three feet 
in height, and weigh from one to ninety tons. 

As to the age of these alignments let me tell of an incident to 
which I was an eye-witness, 

The menhirs, whether standing or fallen, are frequently used 
as fences, the intervals being filled usually with an earthen em- 
bankment. In the headline, at the alignment of Erdeven, many 
had fallen and were thus covered with earth. It fell to us to 
uncover them. One four or five feet thick and ten or twelve feet 


Dolmen of Lochmariaquer, or Table de Marchand. 


long had been hewn as it lay, for what we knew not, but we could 
see the marks of the axe. It had served as a fire-place. There 
was the charcoal and the stone bed and back wall, all bearing 
traces of fire. Pieces of flint, a small celt of fibriolite, dedris 
of pottery (some dolmen, but much Roman), showed that this 
occupation belonged to the Roman times. This menhir was 
laid prostrate fifteen hundred to nineteen hundred years ago; 
yet it had stood on end long enough before that, for the top 
to become so weathered, as to be plainly distinguishable from 
the bottom, 
DOLMENS. 


These are made in the form of chambers, sometimes 4 feet by 
6 by 4, sometimes 16 by 30 by 8. They are usually square, but 
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somctimes round. The greater number have but one chamber, 
but many have side or lateral chambers, even as many as six. 
They are made of huge, flat, unhewn stones of the local rock. 
These are stood on edge to form the sides and ends, while larger 
ones called tables cover the top, 

All the stones of the dolmen of Lochmariaquer are of granite, 
On the bottom of the covering stone is an outline engraving, 
rudely cut, of a stone hatchet with its longhandle. The village 
in sight is that of Lochimariaquer, and beyond is the gulf of 
Morbihan, The visitor never forgets this place, If he is a 
classic scholar he may know that this was the scene of Czsar’s 
great sea fight with the Venites, wherein he out-generaled and 
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Dolmen of Grand Island. 


out-maneuvered them, and by cutting their halyards put them 
at his mercy, captured them seriatim. Whether classic or not, he 
passes about among the different monuments of the prehistoric 
times here, so great in number, magnitude and interest. The road 
from hence to Carnac, Plouharnel and Erdeven is lined with 
them. The best way to see these wonderful monuments under- 
standingly is to descend from the train at Plouharnel-Carnca, and 
enquire for Pére Galliard, the government inspector of megalithic 
monuments in Western Morbihan. He will procure a convey- 
ance and give the best explanations. 

I exhibit the ground plans of a dozen of the more important. 


It may be remarked that though they are all of a general type, 
yet no particular form has been followed in their construction. 
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Each has its own individuality and differs from every other. 
They had no particular ornamentation. 

Many of the dolmens are covered with earth and are tumuli. 
All may have been once so covered, A reason, aside from the 
local appearance, is that it is usual, if not universal, to find a 
vestibule, corridor, or covered way, made of the same kind of 
stones and in the same way, on the same level, leading from the 
entrance of the principal chamber, gradually narrowing both in 
width and height to what would appear to have been the circum- 
ference of the tumulus. In this regard the dolmen now without 
a tumulus corresponds to those covered by one. Some of these 
corridors are forty to fifty feet in length. In this way the tomb 
could be covered, the entrance closed, and the monument com- 
pleted, and yet be easily opened and entered, upon the occasion 
of a second or subsequent interment. 





Fig. 20. Entrance to Dolmen of Pierre-Tur- Fig. 21. Dolmen of Justin, 
quaise, Seine-et-Oise. A veritable door with side Oise. Oval entrance cut out 
posts and a lintel. of the solid center. 


The entrances or doors to dolmens are usually made by omit- 
ting in its construction one of the upright supports. This en- 
trance is then closed by inserting a moveable stone. There are 
dolmens with a 
different entrance 
A hole is cut 
through the door 
or closing stone, 
sometimes round 
and sometimes 
oval. Sometimes 
the hole for en- 





Fig. 22. Dolmen of Gramont, ; ig. 28. Dolmen of Rod- 
Herault. Opening cut out of the trance is cut out marlon, Gloucestershire, Ein- 
bottom on the solid edge. of the edge of gland. ’ Guillotine entrance. 


the bottom ot the closing stone. I discovered one of these in a 
dolmen opened near Gramont. Some dolmens have an entrance 
called, from its shape, appearance and mode of construction, the 
guillotine, the entrance being formed of two stones with the hole 
cut, one half out of each stone, and made complete by joining 
the pieces, and forming a hole, round or oval, as the case may 
be. Of this kind was the dolmen of Herlescant, now destroyed 
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and lost, The dolmens were constructed of the local rock. In 
Brittany they were always of granite, because granite was the 
rock of the country. In Southern France they were frequently 
of limestone, But, asa rule, they were of large stones and with- 
out other attempt at construction than to place the stones in 
position, which they kept by force of gravitation. Fig. 22 shows 
a dolmen built of small stones in the form of a wall, laid without 
mortar. This is in England. I saw another of similar construc- 
tion at the town of Cortona, in Italy. 


It is the opinion of M, Cartailhac, and also of Sig. Pigorini, 
who contest for priority of discovery, that the dolmens were 
usually, if not always, osswaries—places of second burial, burial 
of the bones after they had been denuded of their flesh. M. 
Cartailhac has written a complete history of the custom of double 
burials. The custom prevails to this day in provincial France,* 


II.—GREAT BRITAIN, 


England, by Sir John Lubbock, has the credit of inventing the 
names paleolithic and neolithic, respectively, for the ages of 
chipped and for polished stone. She has a host of able workers 
in the prehistoric field. Mr. John Evans, Professors Huxley, 
Boyd Dawkins, E .Tyler, Canon Greenwell, General Pitt-Rivers, 
Messrs. Pengelly, Stevens, Franks, Galton, Cunnington, father 
and son, Munro, Lukis, and many others. The books published 
by most of these gentlemen are the least of their labors. They are 
but the records of their real labors given to the public, 


Sir John Lubbock, M, P., is the author of the statute for the 
preservation of prehistoric monuments in Great Britain, I do 
not stop to explain its provisions. Sufficient that its purpose is 
indicated by its name. The public laws on this subject are usu- 
ally an index to the public interest. 

Mr. John Evans is as much numismatist as archeologist or 
anthropologist, A gentleman of wealth (but not of leisure, for 
he is a hard worker), he employs it largely for the benefit of the 
sciences in which he is interested. His collections of objects at 
his own house, Nash Mills, Hemel Hempstead, in Hertfordshire, 
are exceeding rich, and any one who has the privilege of an 
examination of these treasures under the guidance and with the 
explanations of the owner, may consider himself favored. 


General Pitt-Rivers, formerly Colonel Lane Fox, has donated 
his extensive prehistoric collection together with that other 
richer and more unique one intertwined with it, of the arms and 
weapons of all times and all nations, to the University at Oxford. 
They are now being prepared for display in a worthy manner. 

Mr. W. A. Franks is curator of prehistorics at the British Mu- 





*NoTrE.—The author acknowledges his obligations to MM. de Mortellet and Car- 
tailhac for copies of cuts and engravings. 
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seum. I enjoyed my visits there under his direction. He has 
the credit, (I do not vouch for its truth, though I am willing to 
spread gossip of such creditable nature), of living on his official 
salary of £1,500 and spending his private income, £13,000, for 
the benefit of the branch of the museum under his charge. 

Mr. Pengelly explored Kent’s and Brixham caverns at Torquay 
doing fifteen years work—the funds furnished largely by the 
British Association for the Advancement of Science. 

Professor W. Boyd Dawkins did the same with Victoria cav- 
ern, and also with so many others that he has become an author- 
ity on the subject. 

Mr. Francis Galton has been doing excellent service to the 
science by his labors in Anthropometry, the extent of which may 
be guessed by the fact that he measured at the London Exhibi- 
tion called the Healtheries no less than 10,000 persons; and 
that in his calculation of what he calls “Regression in Hereditary 
Stature,” he examined the registers of no fewer than 205 parents 
and 928 children. He proves the average height of the average 
Briton to be 684% inches, and has shown the rules and propor- 
tions by which all children tend to return to that height which 
he calls “Mediocrity.” 


III,—-SCOTLAND 


is not behind her sister country. Professor Anderson and Mr. 
Arthur Mitchell of Edinburg are gleaning the fields of their 
archeological riches and are storing the fruits in the Royal 
Museum of Antiquities of their cities. The book of the latter, 
“The Past in the Present,” is valuable as a warning to those who 
see a marvellous antiquity in every object dug out of the earth 
or found in a museum, from a picked stone used by a boy as a 
nut cracker down to a piece of prehistoric pottery made by 
hand, which can be shcwn to have been done in one of the back 
districts, /ast year. 

Mr. Monro has discovered lake dwellings of the prehistoric 
man of the bronze age in Scotland. Some exist in Ayrshire, the 
land of Burns, but I found them filled with or covered in peat- 
bogs, and that they resembled more the ¢erremare of Italy than 
the lake dwellings of Switzerland. 

Sir George Campbell, M. P., former Governor of India and now 
in the United States as one of the British Commissioners on 
Fisheries, devotes himself amid the multiplicity of his official 
duties to Anthropological studies. 


IV.—IRELAND 


was inhabited by a prehistoric people and the remains of their 
life and industry are to be formed in the peat-bogs, and every- 
where over the country. Ireland has given her name to the 
fossil Elk found nearly entire in these bogs, and which is evi- 
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dence, by its contemporaneity of the antiquity of her human 
occupants. Her museum at Dublin is exceedingly rich; it out- 
ranks all others in its golden archzologic treasures, while its 
catalogue is worthy to be called a history. 

This excellence on the part of the Irish people in prehistoric 
researches is to be expected, for they are born antiquarians, 
They delight in mystery; they preserve their traditions; their 
myths are as old as they; they are on excellent terms with the 
weefolk, the brownies ; their history, as they tell it, whether po- 
litical or ecclesiastic, antedates that of all other countries, while 
their complaints against the British government extend to 
grievances almost prehistoric. 


V.— SWITZERLAND 


rejoices in the honor of the discovery and possession of the Lake 
Dwellings. Dr. Ferd, Keller, of Zurich, was the pioneer. He 
made his first discovery at Meilen, Lake Zurich, in the winter of 
1853-4. Switzerland has been fortunate in having a band of 
enthusiastic, diligent and capable laborers in this science, and 
the governments, whether general, cantonal or municipal, have 
responded to their endeavors with liberality and judgment. Dr. 
Gosse, Moret Fatio, the pioneer chercheus Messikommer, Schwab, 
Desor Gastaldi Forel, Cross, have all distinguished themselves. 
Of these the first three alone continue; all the others have either 
died or retired, 

Switzerland was scarcely occupied during the paleolithic age. 
But two stations have been discovered in all her borders, and 
these are, the one, Thayingen in the extreme northeast, and the 
other, Mont Saleve, in the extreme southwest. To account for 
this it has been suggested that the face of the country was cov- 
ered with ice during the glacial period, which corresponds with 
the mousterien epoch of that age. But she made up for this 
poverty during the succeeding ages, The greater number of her 
lake dwellings are supposed to have been out in the water, al- 
though near the shore and where it was shallow; but many (one 
can not guess how many, owing to the greater facility for decay 
and destruction) were on the mainland. Switzerland ts the coun- 
try of lake dwellings, because it abounded in lakes and the moun- 
tains were not inviting dwelling places; but the lake dwellings 
extended over the adjoining districts of France, Italy and Ger- 


many, where similarly situated. 


The era of lake dwellings forms no epoch in itself: they were 
only the incidents of the location. The dwellings on a given 
spot may have been removed again and again even in the same 
age, the preceding settlement having been destroyed, possibly by 
fire, possibly by an enemy. At Robenhausen, which station has 
given its name in France to the neolithic age, there were three 
prehistoric occupations, one atop another, and each was destroyed 
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before the next began. The tops of each set of piles are from 
three to five feet higher, taller, than the earlier set. The. number 
of houses in the first occupation has never been estimated; that 
of the second has been estimated at thirty, and the third and last 
at fifty houses. The settlement covered about three acres and 
contained about 100,000 piles. 

Keller reported in 1879, 161 prehistoric lacustrine stations and 
I can suppose the number to have doubled since then. 


The occupation of the lakes for dwellings continued through 
the bronze and iron ages, as well as during that of stone. These 
different occupations were not always continuous, perhaps never 
were. In many places, notably at Morges, on Lake Geneva, 
there are three different stations occupied by prehistoric man, each 
independent of the other—all within a space of 500 or 600 yards. 
The first one was called “The Church,” the implements of which 
were all stone—no metal; the second, Roseaux—a mixture of 
stone and the straight, flat bronze hatchets belonging to the 
earliest period ; the third, the great city of Morges, in which the 
implements found, to the number of five or six hundred, all be- 
longed to the fine age of bronze—no stone. Here there could 
have been no contemporaniety—no mixture. Each must have 
been destroyed before the other began. That this could be, is 
proved by what we know from history, for the present town of ° 
Morges has existed for a thousand or fifteen hundred years, until 
1854, without a suspicion that these three other towns had con- 
secutively existed on its site. 

In the Lake of Geneva there are fifteen or twenty stations be- 
longing to the neolithic age and twenty-five or thirty to the 
bronze age. In the common cantonal map there is shown in 
Lake Bienne two stations of the stone age, four of bronze, and 
four of iron—in Lake Morat five of stone, four of bronze and two 
of iron—in Lake Neuchatel nineteen of stone, sixteen of bronze 
and four of iron. This is highly imperfect, for I know many 
stations not noted, and where noted as one, they really include 
several stations. 

At Chevroux, Lake Neuchatel, I found twelve stations, of 
which seven belonged to the neolithic and five to the bronzeage, 
yet they are noted at only one of each. 

An idea of the extent of these stations may be obtained from 
the fact that they contain from 10 to 100,000 piles. I drew one 
out at Estavayer, Lake Neuchatel, and brought it home and it 
and its cast are now in the Smithsonian Institution. At the 
station of Wallishofen, Lake Zurich, discovered about three years 
since, there have been found no less than 2,000 bronze hair pins, 
some long with large and beautiful heads, which, when polished 
to their original gold color, must have given a gorgeous ap- 
pearance to the female head dress of that age. 

Every canton, every city, every town has its museum of these 
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prehistoric antiquities. The city of Berne has three—one gov- 
ernmental, just purchased from Dr. Gross, of Neuveville for 
60,000 francs—another belonging to the canton and another to 
the city. Besides, there are many students, professional and 
amateur, who possess valuable private collections. All the 
Universities and Colleges are well equipped in this respect. 
Washington, D. C. THomas WILSON. 





PROOFS OF ABORIGINAL CULTURE. 


The Maya and the Nahua may properly be called the two rep- 
resentative branches of the aboriginal American civilization, in 
spite of a strong similarity in their art, thought, and religion. The 
language of each of these nations was entirely distinct from the 
other, and these two stocks show many and clear points of dif- 
ference in their traditional history, their material relics, and above 
all in their methods of recording events by hieroglyphics, indi- 
cating either a separate culture from the beginning, or, what is 
more probable, a progress in different paths for a long time prior 
to the coming of Europeans. Many of the natives not clearly 
affiliated with either branch show evident traces of both cultures, 
arising probably from contact and intermixture of the parent 
stocks with each other and with the neighboring savage tribes. 
This classification however, can be accepted only in a very 
general sense and for practical convenience in elucidating the sub- 
ject, since there are several nations that must be ranked among 
civilized peoples, although particularly in their language they 
show no Maya or Nahua affinities. 

Nor must too much importance be attached to the names Maya 
and Nahua; the former is adopted because the Maya people and 
tongue are commonly regarded as among the most ancient in all 
the Central American region, and the latter because it 1s an older 
designation than either Aztec or Toltec for the civilization em- 
bracing the territory of the present Mexican Republic. In pub- 
lished works upon the subject, the Aztecs are the representatives 
of the Nahua element, and indeed what have been called the Az- 
tecs have furnished material for nine-tenths of all that has beea 
written upon American civilized nations; but the truth of the matter 
is, that the Aztecs were only the most powerful of three confederated 
nations, which in the sixteenth century ruled central Mexico from 
their capitals in the valley. These three nations were the Acol- 
huas, the Aztecs, and the Tepanecs, and their respective capitals 
were Tezcuco, Mexico, and Hacopan. When the confederation 
was formed, about one hundred years before the advent of the 
Spaniards, the Acolhuas were the most advanced and powerful 
of the allies, and they maintained their precedence to near the 
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end of the fifteenth century. But under a line of warlike kings 
the Aztecs extended their domain to both Atlantic and Pacific, 
and rendered the inhabitants tributary to them; and the magni- 
ficence of their capital and the extent of their domain made the 
Aztecs the representatives to Europeans of the civilized peoples 
of America. 


The prevailing form of government among the civilized na- 
tions was a nearly absolute monarchy. In Tezcuco and Haco- 
pan the order of succession was lineal and hereditary; but 
in Mexico it was collateral and elective, the eldest surviving 
brother of the deceased monarch being generally elected to the 
throne, and when there were no more brothers the nephews were 
chosen, commencing with the eldest son of the first brother that 
had died. This order in the election at Mexico was not neces- 
sarily observed, as the electors, although restricted in their choice 
to one family, could set aside the claims of those whom they 
considered incompetent to reign. During the early days of the 
Mexican monarchy the king was elected by vote of the whole 
people, and even the women appear to have had a voice in the 
matter, but afterward the duty of electing the king of Mexico 
devolved upon four or five of the chief men of the empire. As 
soon as the new king had been chosen the body of electors was 
dissolved, and in their place others were appointed whose duties 
terminated with their first electoral vote. 


The great advance of these nations over mere savages has no 
more enduring witness than their architecture, which proves 
them to have been intelligent builders. Whether the Aztecs 
were acquainted with our arch, with its vertical keystone, or not, 
is a mooted point, but it is not improbable that they were familiar 
with it in a primitive way. In the way of decorations they used 
balconies and galleries, supported by square or round pillars. 
Battlements and turrets, which at first were doubtless used for 
defensive purposes, at length came to be incorporated with dec- 
orative art. The barreness of the walls was relieved by cornices 
and stucco work of various designs, the favorite figures being 
coiled snakes, executed in low relief. The serpents were some- 
times placed in groups, as upon the temple walls in Mexico, and 
again they twined and twisted until head and tail met around 
every door and window of an apartment. Carved lintels and 
door-posts were common, and statues frequently adorned the 
courts and approaches. Glossy surfaces seem to have had a 
special attraction for the Nahuas, and they made their floors, 
walls, and even streets, extremely smooth. The perfectly straight 
walls of their buildings indicate the use of the plummet, and we 
are told that the line was used in making roads. The wood for 
roofs, turrets, and posts was either cedar, palm, pine, cypress, or 
oyametl. The different kinds of building stones used were 
granite, alabaster, jasper, porphyry, and a red, light, porous, but 
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hard stone, of which rich quarries were discovered near Mexico. 
A transparent stone resembling alabaster was sometimes used 
in the temples for window-glass. Adobes, or sun-dried bricks 
were chiefly used in the dwellings of the poorer classes, but 
burnt bricks and tiles are mentioned as being sold in the mar- 
kets. Lime was used for mortar, and was employed so skill- 
fully, say old writers, that the joints were scarcely perceptible, 
Gold, silver, copper, tin, and lead were the metals used by the 
Nahuas; but though iron abounded it was unused by them. 
They worked their metals chiefly by melting and casting, but 
also employed the hammer to some exteut. Copper, hardened 
with an alloy of tin, furnished them with cutting implements that 
would sever the hardest substances nearly as well as steel. But 
copper tools, however, were rare compared with those of stone. 


No branch of Nahua art was carried to a higher degree of 
excellence than the ornamental working of gold and silver. 
Their artists in this line delighted especially in the imitation of 
birds, fishes, and other animals, giving them, it is said, movable 
heads, legs, wings, and tongues, and they could cast an object in 
different metals, each remaining distinct from the others. Thus 
a fish was moulded with alternate scales of gold and silver, and 
plates were cast in sections. After the Spaniards came the na- 
tive artisans had a new and wide field for displaying their skill, 
in imitating the numerous products of European art. A slight 
examination enabled them to reproduce and often to improve 
upon the finest articles of imported jewelry and plate. And they 
seem, too, to have understood the art of plating with gold. 

The Nahuas were also skillful workers of precious stones. 
All stones found in the country were used for ornamental pur- 
poses, but emeralds, amethysts, and turquoises were most abun- 
dant. The jewels were cut with copper tools with the aid of a 
silicious sand. Single stones were carved in the shape of animals 
and other forms. Mingled with the precious stones in the forma- 
tion of bracelets, necklaces, and ear-rings, were pearls, mother- 
of-pearl, and bright colored shells. Articles of dress and armor 
were completely studded with gems, tastefully arranged. Mir- 
rors of rock crystal, obsidian, and other stones were encased in 
rich frames, and were said to reflect an image as clearly as the 
best of European manufacture. 

They were skillful weavers of cloth, employing cotton and 
rabbit-hair. The cotton fabrics were fine and white, while the 
cloths of rabbit-hair were said to rival silk in finish and texture. 
Feathers were inwoven with cotton for carpets, tapestry and bed- 
coverings. All the work of spinning and weaving was performed 
by women, and this, indeed, was their chief employment. Their 
paper, which was chiefly used for painting their hieroglyphic 
records upon, was made for the most part of maguey fiber, al- 
though other fibers were occasionally mixedin. The material was 
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probably pressed together when wet, and resulted in a substance 
like soft paste-board, having a smooth surface. Certain gums 
are said to have been used for the more perfect coherence of the 
fiber, and the paper was made into long, narrow sheets suitable 
for rolling or folding. 

In the art of dyeing they have probably never been excelled by 
Europeans, and many of their dyes were introduced throughout 
the world, after the conquest. Cochineal was long used by 
them, and they were accustomed to feed the insect on leaves of 
the nopal. But plants were the main source of their brilliant 
colors; from these came shades of blue, indigo, red, yellow, and 
white. Nitre or alum mixed with ochre produced orange and 
Other shades of yellow. The numerous dye-woods, which are 
now so largely exported from that region, were all employed by 
the native dyers. Many of the secrets of this art were probably 
never learned by the Spaniards. 

All the branches of art among the Nahuas were placed under 
the control of a council, or academy; instituted to favor the devel- 
opment of poetry, oratory, history, painting, and to some extent 
also sculpture and work in gold, precious stones, and feathers. 
The center of all high art and refinement during the palmy days 
of the Chichimec empire was Tezcuco, and she retained her 
pre-eminence to a great extent down to the coming of the Span- 
iards; consequently Tezcuco’s school of art is better known than 
others that probably existed in other cities. It was called the 
Council of Music, and no teacher of arts could exercise his pro- 
fession without a certificate of qualification from the council, 
All pupils were brought for examination before the same body. 
The greatest care was taken that no defective work of a lapidary, 
gold-smith, or worker in feathers, should be offered for sale in 
the markets, and that no imperfectly instructed artists should be 
permitted to vitiate the public taste. 

Great attention was given to oratory, for speech making was 
indulged in upon every possible occasion. Children atan earlyage 
were instructed in the art of public speaking, and some were even 
specially educated as orators. They were taught to memorize 
and declaim the speeches of their most famous ancestors, which 
had been handed down from father to son for many generations. 
Poets, though less numerous than orators, were honored just as 
highly. The emperor Nezahualcoyotl, who was the protector and 
promoter of all the arts and sciences, was himself a poet of great 
renown. There is little evidence to prove that their verses were 
written in rhyme, but it is said that due attention was paid to 
cadence and metre. By their system of combination a single 
word often sufficed for a line in the largest measure. 

The Nahua system of numeration was very simple and com- 
prehensive, and there was no limit to the numbers that could be 
expressed by it. The manner in which the numbers were written 
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was as simple as the system itself, which was essentially decimal. 
The correctness of their calculations and their ability to solve 
complicated problems is attested by the Aztec calendar, which is 
perhaps the strongest proof of the advanced civilization of the _ 
Nahuas. For ingenuity and correctness it equalled, if indeed it 
did not surpass, the contemporaneous systems adopted by 
European and Asiatic nations, The Nahuas were well acquainted 
with the movements of the sun and moon, and of some of the 
planets, They carefully observed and recorded eclipses and other 
celestial phenomena. They had an accurate system of dividing 
the day into fixed periods which corresponded somewhat to our 
hours. The civil year was divided into eighteen months and five 
days; each month contained twenty days which were divided into 
four groups, or weeks as they may be conveniently called. As 
three hundred and sixty-five days do not suffice to complete the 
year, the Mexicans added the missing thirteen days at the end of 
the cycle of fifty-two years. Another calendar, the ritual, was 
used for adjusting all religious feasts and rites. This, instead of 
being based upon the sun like the other, rested upon the move- 
ments of the moon. Its periods were of thirteen days each, thus 
representing about half the time that the moon was visible. The 
year contained as many days as the solar calendar, but they were 
divided into entirely different periods, so that in reality, there 
were no months at all, but only twenty weeks of thirteen days 
each. 

The Nahua nations possessed an original hieroglyphic system 
for preserving all information that they deemed valuable. The 
art of picture writing was highly prized and zealously cultivated 
by them, being entrusted to a class of men who were much hon- 
ored specially educated to this calling. The written records 
included national, historical and traditional annals, the names 
geneaological tables of kings and nobles, lists and tribute-rolls 
of provinces and cities, land-titles, law codec, court records, the 
calendar and succession of feasts, religious ceremonies of the 
temple service, names and attributes of the gods, the mysteries 
of augury and sooth-saying, with some description of social 
customs, mechanical employments, and educational methods. 
The preparation and guardianship of records of the higher class, 
such as historical annals and ecclesiastical mysteries, were under 
control of the highest rank of the priesthood, and such records, 
being comparatively few in number, were carefully guarded in 
the temple archives of a few of the larger cities. These writings 
were a sealed book to the masses and also even to the educated 
classes, who looked with superstitious reverence upon the priestly 
writers and their magic scrolls. 

It is not necessary to go into the details of the social life and 
customs of the more southerly Maya nations to illustrate the 
very advanced position attained by them, as well as by the 
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Nahuas, over merely savage peoples. They had attained so 
much, by a spontaneous growth, in most of the fundamental 
branches which are characteristic of civilized peoples, that this 
term seems fairly to belong to them. But the name itself is not 
the essential point, it is the fact that they had attained a very 
considerable culture which is supported upon evidence that can 
not be overthrown. 

H. H, Bancrort. 
San Francisco, Cal. 





PUGET SOUND INDIANS. 


[FIFTH PAPER.] 
‘LOCOMOTION AND TRANSPORTATION. 


Traveling by Water—This is the chief mode of travel by these 
Indians, as with the exception of the Chehalis Indians, their land 
is all situated on the shores or tributaries of Puget Sound. The 
Clallams own larger canoes and are better navigators than the 
Indians farther up the sound, as they live on the Straits of Fuca, 
where there is less protection from the ocean winds than in the 
upper sound, The following are the accounts of two trips which 
I have made with these Indians in canoes, for a distance of ninety 
miles and back, in which they had their own way in nearly all 
cases, and in which were exhibited most of their characteristics 
of this mode of transit. The trips were from Skokomish to 
Dungeness and return. 

On Wednesday, January 30, 1878, I started with about sixty- 
five Twanas in seven canoes to attend a potlatch. We paddled 
until about noon, when it began to rain, and also to blow favora- 
bly. so that nearly all except those who steered were able to keep 
tolerably dry. A few had oil-cloth coats, a few used umbrellas, 
but the most used their common mats, which are almost water- 
proof. It was rather comical to see a number of persons, mostly 
women and children, sitting in a canoe with a mat stretched over 
them, extending almost from one end of the canoe to the other. 
From a side view only their heads were visible. Towards even- 
ing, after traveling seven and a half hours, we arrived at Seabeck, 
where all of them stayed in Indian houses. 

The next forenoon it rained heavily, so that they did not 
start; and at noon, although it had stopped raining, they deter- 
mined not to go on that day, giving as excuses that there was a 
head wind, that they-could not reach any house by night, and 
that if it should rain at night they would get wet, and that they. 
were afraid that they would be the first to reach the potlatch, 
which they did not wish: hence, I. saw that it was useless to 
urge them, They spent the afternoon in gambling, and in getting 
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ready. Some of them made a fire of pitch-wood and cedar on a 
board. Then, puttiug their canoes on blocks about a foot high, 
they put the fire underneath, moving it along the whole length 
of the canoe. so as to burn off all of the moss and other material 
which might have accumulated on the outside of the canoe. 
They do this because the canoe will run more easily after this 
is removed. 


On Friday morning they set the time to start at half past seven 
o’clock, but at seven a messenger came for me, saying that they 
were all ready. I hurriedly ate a little breakfast, and went to 
their place of lodging. Four of the canoes had gone, but the 
one in which I was traveling was not even loaded. It took not 
less than fifteen minutes to load it; then it was said that a young 
man of their company was sick, so they stopped to doctor him 
with their incantations, and it was half past eight before we 
started. One more canoe with ten persons was here added to 
our company. The wind blew quite strongly and favorably, at 
times as much as our crafts would bear. There was, however, a 
fellow feeling among all, for no single canoe of either set of four 
was allowed to be far away from the rest, for fear of some acci- 
dent. If one could not keep up, the rest waited for it. In eight 
hours We traveled about thirty-five miles, and arrived at some 
Indian houses, within three miles of Port Townsend, where all 
camped, It had rained all day. We did not stop for dinner, but 
all ate a little lunch at noon in their canoes. At morning and 
night they ate warm meals. The next morning they had a short 
tamahnous to obtain fair wind and weather. It consisted of 
singing, pounding on the drum and on sticks. About eight 
o'clock we started and in an hour reached Port Town: 
send, where the Indians spent nearly two hours in purchasing 
things to present to the principal men at the potlatch. We then 
proceeded, having apleasant day. At one time quite a race took 
place, in which nearly all the canoes took part. As there was 
very little wind, it was mainly a trial of strength and endurance, 
and was done for mere sport. It was kept up for two or three 
miles, until one canoe had passed all the rest, and the losers were 
satisfied that it was useless to contest longer with it. That even- 
ing we reached our destination about half past five o’clock, having 
made the entire trip in twenty-two traveling hours. 

We set out on our return to Skokomish on the eleventh of 
February. It was eleven o’clock before we started, and the 
Indians intended to travel only six miles, camp at Sequim and 
visit those Indians; but the wind and weather proving favorable 
they passed Sequim bay without going into it, and camped within 
five miles of Port Townsend. They would have gone further, 
but the wind was blowing so strongly that they were afraid to go 
around Point Wilson, which is a dangerous place when the sea 
is rough. Here they camped out, away from houses, the first 
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time during the trip. In the summer they often do this, but in 
the winter they do not like to do this, especially if the women 
and children are along. It was a calm night and they did not 
make much preparation for camping. Some of them slept in 
their canoes, but most of them lay on the ground, a part of them 
fixing up their sails to shelter themselves from the wind. 

The next morning I was up at six o’clock, and called them, 
but they heard the wind blowing, and thought that it would not 
yet be safe to go around Point Wilson, so they did not get up. 
But in an hour it had calmed down, so they concluded to go, 
and fearing that the wind would rise again (and it did soon after) 
they started without any breakfast, and went to Port Townsend, 
where they stayed until noon, After this most of them went 
three miles further and camped, but the owners of a few smaller 
canoes feared to cross the bay, for it was quite rough. As I had 
business in town, and my companions wished to dig clams dur- 
ing the rest of the day for the journey, the delay was acceptable 


We started about eight o’clock on the following morning, and to 
shorten the distance, some of our party took another route, where 
we were obliged to make a portage. Often in doing this, when 
there are only a few persons along, they unload the canoe, and 
take the articles and canoe across separately. This time, how- 
ever, there were so many present that they were able to drag the 
loaded canoes across, having first laid sticks down on the ground, 
across whichthey werehauled. During the day there was another 
race, similar to the one already described. We reached Port 
Gamble about two o’clock in the afternoon, and some thought it 
best to proceed, but the Port Gamble Indians invited my com- 
panions to spend the night with them, and partake of a small 
feast, which invitation they concluded to accept. They feasted 
chiefly on potatoes and rice during that afternoon and evening, 
sitting around a few kettles of rice and taking the food out with 
their large ladles. One man said that he ate three times during 
that evening. After dark the women assembled in one house 
and sat down in two rows, opposite each other, when they sang 
for an hour or more, accompanied by drumming and pounding 
on sticks, When this was over two of the Port Gamble women 
made presents of from five to twelve yards of calico to each of the 
Twana women; and after nine or ten o’clock some of the Twanas 
and Clallams of Port Gamble began to gamble and kept up their 
game until three o’clock in the morning. 

The next morning there was another feast, which consisted of 
bread, crackers and coffee, and as theg could not eat it all, some 
of it was carried away. It was half-past ten o’clock before we 
fairly left Port Gamble. We hoped to reach Seabeck, twehty 
miles distant, by night. But soon after starting we meta strong 
head wind, which grew stronger and stronger. Sometimes, es- 
pecially in rounding points, we were obliged to use poles to push 
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the canoes, and they aided very materially, as it was very diffi- 
cult to get along without this kind ofhelp. The Indians seldom 
carry poles for this purpose, but generally use some poles be- 
longing to their sails. About three o’clock in the afternoon most 
of the Indians gave up, tired out, and encamped. Only one 
canoe reached Seabeck that night, and that was the one which 
belonged there, The rest were scattered singly and in groups 
of from two to feur for a distance of four miles, some of them 
having got only about half way to Seabeck. Our canoes were 
not all together again after that, but the Indians were now in 
familiar waters and felt uneasy about each other’s safety no 
longer. I was camped witha partof fourcanoes. The wind blew 
violently that night, the trees were falling constantly near us, it 
rained hard and it was with great difficulty that we made a fire. 
A few had tents; others arranged their sails for shelter, and the 
rest arranged their mats on poles placed in the ground so as to 
lean in a slanting direction, aud thus they kept off most of the 
wind and rain. 

About three o’clock the next morning an unusually high tide 
arose, covering all the beach where we were encamped, and 
compelling us to leave, the water rising from six to twelve inches 
in our camp before we could get all of our things into the 
canoes. We went to Seabeck for our breakfast, reaching that 
place by seven o’clock. That was a cold morning ride, as we 
were wet, the wind blew somewhat against us, and we had to 
take turns in rowing and paddling in order to keep from suffer- 
ing with cold. Other canoes came in later. We remained at 
Seabeck about three hours and a half, in order to get comforta- 
ble, and then again started, and although there was some head 
wind, we traveled fifteen miles more before five o’clock, about 
which time we made camp, Six of our canoes were now in 
company, the other one remaining in Seabeck for the day. That 
night I wituessed a silent tamahnous over a sick woman. 

We encamped on as high ground on the beach as we could 
find, but the next morning about four o’clock the tide was so 
high as to compel us to rise for fear of being drowned out; but 
the water came only to the edges of our beds. Some of the 
canoes started about five o’clock and reached Skokomish about 
half past ten, having a fair wind a part of the time. Others 
waited till after daylight and breakfast, and did not arrive until 
two or three hours later. Thirty-three hours were occupied in 
traveling on our return trip. 

The following are a few items in regard to another trip which 
I made over the same route in July, 1876 with this important 
difference in circumstances: that it was with one canoe and in 
the summer, instead of with many canoes and in the winter. 


With one man to steer, one to row and two women to paddle, 
we left Skokomish about six o’clock in the morning, but nothing 
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occurred worthy of interest during the day, and at six o’clock 
we camped on the beach without! tents, having traveled 
thirty-five miles. The next day the crew wished to start early, 
and I gave them permission, so we were off about three o’clock 
in the morning. They took a cold lunch about seven o’clock, 
and we were at Port Townsend, thirty-five miles from the night’s 
camp, by four in the afternoon. The wind, however, was so 
strong around Point Wilson that they dared not venture, al- 
though they were accustomed to the waters, as they were Chal- 
lams, and these were home waters. The next day the wind blew 
so strong that we were obliged to camp there all day. The fol- 
lowing day the wind died down and they wished to go, but as it was 
the Sabbath I forbade them. On Monday morning at two o’clock 
we again started and arrived at Dungeness at eight o’clock, hav- 
ing traveled twenty miles that morning. We had no favorable 
wind during the whole trip, though when we traveled we had 
but little head wind and made = ninety miles in thirty-one 
traveling hours. 


In returning we left Dungeness at four o’clock in the morning 
and were at Port Townsend by ten o’clock, where we remained 
four hours. We then set out for Port Gamble and reached that 
place—twenty miles—by half-past six in the evening. There 
we remained for the night with the Indians of the place. The 
next morning, because of missionary work, we did not start until 
nine o’clock, and during the day we were detained two hours for 
the same reason, so that we traveled only thirty-two miles during 
the day. The following day by one o’clock P. M., we reached 
home, eighteen miles further, having had-a favorable wind most 
of the time. We made the whole distance in twenty-three trav- 
eling hours. 

I have traveled a few thousand miles with them in their canocs, 
but usually they have had to travel so as to suit my convenience, 
but in the above two trips I let them have their own way in the 
main. 

I once went thirty miles in five hours in one of their canoes 
before a strong wind. A part of the time we used two sails, but 
at last the wind was so strong that we were obliged to take down 
one of them. But the quickest trip I ever made was a sail of 
eight miles in one hour. At both of these times I had good 
canoes and experienced navigators—Clallams—else it would not 
nave been safe. Few of the Twanas would have dared to sail in 
such winds. 

In addition to the tamahnous, or incantations for wind, men- 
tioned in the first of the above trips, they would foimerly, es- 
pecially in a calm, when they wished for a fair wind, pound on 
the canoe with their paddles or strike the water with them, spat- 
tering it forward, and at the same time whistle to induce the 
spirits to favor them. 
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Their travels were formerly confined mainly to the places 
where those reside, among whom they are inter-married. Since 
the coming of the whites a few have been to Oregon, where a 
few of their children are at school, and a few have been on 
sailing vessels to California. These distant travels, and knowl- 
edge which they have gained therefrom in regard to the whites 
ofthe more thickly settled regions, have been ot great advantage 
to them. 

Canoes.—These are “ dug-outs ” made from cedar trees. In 
making them they formerly burned them out, finishing with 
their hand adzes of stone. But now they universally use 
American axes and adzes in the first part of the work, and the 
hand adzes of rasps for the second part, although the finishing 
touch is sometimes put on with the curved knife, described in 
the same chapter. After this they are steamed, by filling them 
with hot water and throwing in heated stones to keep it warm, 
so that they can spread the sides further apart, and fastened 
thds with cross pieces, or thwarts, which are round or flattened, 
and an inch and a quarter to two inches in diameter, the size 
varying with the size of the canoes. Holes bored through the 
end of the cross pieces, and the sides of the canoe admit ropes 
of cedar, which hold the cross pieces in position, A rim is 
made for the upper edge of the canoe, about an inch in diameter, 
which can be replaced when worn out. This is generally of 
fir—a harder wood—as the wear on the rim is considerable in 
paddling. 

The canoes in use are of three kinds : 

1. The large canoes, often called Chinook canoes. These 
are made chiefly by the Indians of British Columbia, and im- 
ported, but they are used very extensively by all the Indians on 
the Sound for carrying large loads and for dangerous traveling. 
The one from which the figure is taken—one of good size— 
cost a hundred dollars when new. It was thirty-five feet long, 
five feet wide at the center, with a perpendicular height from 
the ground of three feet at the stern (a), two feet three inches a 
foot from the stern (b), one foot, ten and a half inches a quarter 
of the distance towards the bow, and in the middle (c, d), two 
feet at a place six feet from the bow (e), four feet six inches at 
the top of the head a foot from the end (f), and four feet one 
inch at the extreme end of the nose (g). There are two places 
for masts—near the middle (i), and near the bow (h). Near 
the stern (k) is a seat for the one who steers. The head of 
this kind of canoe is a separate piece of wood. Such canoes 
are made both larger and smaller than the one here described— 
the largest of which I have known, being the one exhibited at 
the Centennial at Philadelphia in 1876—which was sixty feet 
long and eight feet wide. None as large as this, however, are 
used on Puget Sound, the largest which I have seen among 
them being thirty-six feet long, six feet wide and three feet 
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deep. The smallest that I have seen was about eight feet long, 
but these small ones are not common. In traveling in these I 
have never learned that there was any special place for any 
person except in regard to the steersman. He formerly was a 
slave. When time with them was worth very little they pre- 
ferred to wait for favorable winds. ‘They put a slave to steer, 
wind or no wind, he must always be at his post. 

(2.) The Shovel Canoe. These are scarce among the 
Twanas and Clallams. They are used in much the same man- 
ner, and made about the same size as the next kind, and differ 
from them mainly in that the ends are from a foot to a foot and 
a half wide, instead of ending at a point. 

(3-) The Twana Fishing Canoe. These are very com- 
mon, and are made by all the tribes on the sound. They are 
entirely of one piece of wood, except that some have -the 
movable rim, mentioned as being on the large ones. They are 
used for fishing, hunting ducks, traveling on rivers, and even 
on the sound, when it is calm and they wish to take only a small 
load. I have traveled thirty miles in this kind on the sound, 
though we preferred to keep near shore when possible. Still I 
have crossed Hood’s canal in one when there was considerable 
wind, and we were in the trough of the sea, for the larger ones 
will stand quite large waves. They vary in size from about 
twelve to thirty feet long, from twenty to forty-eight inches 
wide, and nine to twenty inches deep in the center. 

Sometimes two of the larger canoes are fastened together 
side by side, and covered with boards, in order to carry a large 
amount of hay, or ferry a horse for a long distance on the 
sound; but not for crossing rivers, as there are none in the 
country so wide that a horse cannot swim across them. 

I have never known any of these Indians to use the Haida 
canoe, although the Haida Indians often roam over these waters 
in them. . They are made with the stern much the same shape 
as the bow, so as to better ride the great waves of the ocean, 
instead of being square at the stern as in the Chinook canoes. 
It seems a little strange that these Indians should not occasionally 

et them, since they are so well adapted to rough waters, and 
the lower Clallam waters are about as rough as the ocean, and 
since they import the Chinook canoes from the British Columbia 
Indians, but so it is. As far as a Haida canoe is seen, so far it 
is known that no Puget Sound Indians are in it. 

Boats.—A few of these Indians own skiffs and boats of Amer- 
ican make, though I have never known but one of them who 
could build such boats. He was brought up with his step- 
father, a white man, but never had much instruction in the 
art, picking up enough knowledge, as he studied boats, by 
taking them to pieces and watching ship-builders at work, to 
build both skiffs and asloop. The Indians generally prefer their 
canoes to boats, as they are lighter and more easily managed, 
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and the larger ones are safer in rough waters than boats. The 
smaller ones tip easily, but being accustomed to them from in- 
fancy, they seldom upset. 

Paddles.—The common man’s paddle most generally used on 
Puget sound is about four and a half feet long, with the 
blade two and a half feet long and five inches wide at its widest 
place. The women’s paddle is a little shorter and broader in 
the blade, as the stroke of the men is deep and pushing, while 
that of the women is quicker and more slashing. These are 
generally made of maple. 

The Makah paddle is imported from the Indians of that 
tribe, and used considerably by. the Clallams and a little by those 
tribes farther up the sound. The larger ones are about five feet 
long, with the blade three feet long and seven inches wide, 
though many are smaller. They are used by the sound Indians 
often in steering, especially in rough waters. They are com- 
monly made of yew. Once in a long while a Haida paddle 
is seen among the Clallams. The large ones are five and 
a half feet long, with the blade three and a third feet long, 
by six inches wide. They differ from those already described 
in having wider handles and round instead of pointed ends. 
Some of them are very fancifully painted, though I do not know 
that [ ever saw one of these fancy ones in use ; they are gen- 
eerally painted to sell. 

The Chehalis, or river paddle, is about the same size as 
the kind first described, in common use, though fully as long, 
but it differs from it in that the end of the blade has a 
piece cut out so as to leave it somewhat in the shape of the 
letter U. They use them with advantage in rivers where logs 
are numerous, the end of the paddle fitting on to the log and so 
enabling the rower easily to push the canoe away from it. 
They are not, however, in common use on the Sound. They 
get their name from the Chehalis Indians, who live on the river 
of that name. 

These four are all the varieties I have seen in use among 
these Indians. 

Oars.—They knew nothing of these until the whites came. 
Row-locks either of wood or iron are now fitted into most of 
the larger canoes, so that one or two pair of oars can be used, 
but paddles are also used in connection with them. In dan- 
gerous waters they lay aside the oars and use the paddles 
entirely as being safer. They often make these oars of fir or 
cedar, but sometimes buy them. The small canoes are pro- 
pelled entirely by paddles. 

Sails.—These are used with the larger sized canoes of all 
kinds, and the largest canoes often have two sails. Formerly 
the cedar bark mat were used, but these are now entirely out 
of date, and those of cloth, fashioned and fastened after the 
style of American skiff sails have taken their places. Many a 
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sail has been made entirely of flour sacks, and the flour brands 
on them in every shape sometimes look rather comical. 

Poles.—In traveling against a strong wind, especially around 
points of land near shore, where the water is not deep, or when 
ascending a swift shallow river, poles about twelve or fifteen 
feet long are often used very effectively for pushing. Generally 
they are poles connected with the sails. 

FRudders.—They have not yet adopted the American style of 
fitting rudders to their canoes, but prefer the old way of steer- 
ing with the paddle, for they can steer and paddle at the same 
time, and the shape of the stern of the fishing and shovel canoe 
is not well adapted for fitting rudders to them. A rudder 
might be fitted to the stern of the large canoes quite easily, but 
only once have I seen this done. Usually the best paddle is 
used for steering. The steersman is in these days selected 
according to circumstances. Ifthe water is rough, the strongest 
and most experienced navigator steers, but if the rowing is 
hard and the steering easy, the strongest person is put to row- 
ing, while the weaker one, perhaps a boy or woman, steers. I 
have more than once been in canoes when it required two per- 
sons with oars to steer. 

Anchors.—These formerly were made of stone, but now some 
kind of old iron, probably some large ring, is used. The only 
stone anchor | have ever seen, though others similar to it were 
formerly used, was found in a shell bed and burying ground 
at Doswailopsh, on Hood’s Canal. It is evidently a natural 
stone, except that the groove around the middle, around 
which the rope was fastened, was hammered out with other 
stones. This groove is about two inches wide and a little over 
half an inch deep. The anchor is about fourteen inches long, 
seven and a half wide, four and a halt thick, and weighs twenty- 
five and a half pounds. 

Mr. E. P. Brinnan, of that place, who found this one, also 
told me that many years ago he found another near the same 
place, which has been lost. It was somewhat in the shape of a 
grindstone, about a foot in diameter and four inches thick, with 
a hole through, much nearer one edge than the other, for the 
rope. 

Bailing Vessels for Canoes.—These are of three kinds. 
(1) Of wood. This is usually from five to seven inches wide, 
about nine long, exclusive of the handle, which is three or 
four inches long and an inch in diameter, and it is from an 
inch to an inch and a half deep. The dipper is diamond- 
shaped. (2) Of wood, and alder is preferred in making both 
this and the provious kind. It is rectangular in shape at the 
rim, the sides and ends tapering almost to a point inside. It is 
about ten inches long, six wide and two and a half deep. It 
has no handle. There is a groove nearly half an inch deep at 
the bottom on the outside, and the hand is clasped to this and 
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the rim. (3) Of cedar bark. This style is not often used. The 
handle only is of wood. It is about six inches long and four 
and a half across, with a depth of near an inch. It 1s shaped 
like about an eighth of a cylinder, just as the bark is taken 
from the tree. This bark, after being taken from the tree, has 
about four inches of each end, bent at right angles, and gath- 
ered and fastened toa stick, which is parallel with the main 

art and is the handle. The hand is often used also in throw- 
ing water out of canoes, and sometimes it is thrown out with a 
paddle. 

Traveling on Foot.—Commonly they travel only short dis- 
tances on foot, seldom more than ten or twelve miles, except 
when hunting. In coming to the Twana potlatch of 1878, how- 
ever, the Quinaielt Indians came about one hundred miles, 
chiefly on foot. There was too much land travel to allow them 
to come in canoes, and a little water travel, enough to prevent 
their using horses, even if they had owned them. 

In their short journeys, however, they, especially the women, 
often carry large loads. In doing this they take the carrying 
straps, tie the ends, which are several feet long, around the 
load when it is of wood, mats and similar articles, or into the 
handles of baskets when filled with potatoes, fish, apples, and 
other small things, then they put the load on the back, place 
the flat part of the strap around the forehead and move along. 
Formerly these straps were made of some tough bark, braided, 
and were of the same shape as those now used, but with hardly 
any artistic work. Now they are of strings and colored rags 
woven. The strap is from a foot to a foot and a half long, and 
from two to three inches wide with the rope at each end per- 
haps five feet long. 

Snow Shoes.—These are scarce, and are not often used, ex- 
cept when hunting in the mountains in winter, as the snow does 
not usually lie deep and long on the shores of Puget Sound. 
They are commonly oblong, fourteen by eighteen inches, with 
a rim of hazel wood, across which thongs of hides are stretched. 
The heel is near the center the toe extending to the edge 
It is fastened to the foot by means of thongs. 

Land Conveyances.—Horses are used much more by the 
Twanas and other Indians up the Sound than by the Clallams, 
whose land is so mountainous as not to admit of them being 
used very successfully. Previous to the coming of the whites 
water travel was so easy and roads so poor, owing to the heavy 
forests, that they did not use them much, if at all, and so took 
very little pride in adorning their saddles and horses with trap- 
pings. Since the country has been settled by Americans, they 
have adopted the saddles made by them, which are also with- 
out trappings. Occasionally their horses are shod, but not 
usually. Sleds have long been used, but wagons are gradually 
being used by them as they get rich enough to buy them. 
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For some reason the word for horse, sti-a-ke-o, is evidently 
derived from the Nisqually word tor wolf, stuk-ai-o, probably 
because it looked more like that animal than any other which 
they knew. So some of the tribes east of the Cascade moun- 
tains named the horse after the dog. ‘This same word, Steakeo, 
is used by the Chehalis Indians and all the Indians directly on 
the sound, except the Makahs and the almost extinct Chema- 
kums. The plurals, however, vary in the various languages. I 
presume from the derivation of the word that the animal was 
first known to the tribes speaking the Nisqually language, per- 
haps coming across the Cascade mountains from the Klikitat 
Indians, and that these tribes introduced them to the other tribes. 

M. Eguus. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY OF MICHIGAN 


The recent appearance of the book entitled “ Memorials of a 
Half Century,” by Mr. Bela Hubbard has given rise to the inquiry 
in reference to the archeology and ethnology in Michigan. 
The state is divided into two portions—the upper and the lower 
peninsula. The lower peninsula partakes of the character of 
Ohio and Wisconsin, while the upper peninsula differs essentially 
from it. Geologically considered the lower peninsula is covered 
with remains of the glacial period, a series of hills, composed of 
rounded domes, conical peaks, short sharp spurs, winding ridges, 
mounds, knolls, and hummocks, with accompanying depressions 
which are known as potash kettles, pot holes, sinks, and cat 
swamps. Prof. A. Winchell says that west of lake Erie the 
moraine consists of a series of great loups concentric with the 
great lakes and the principal bays, and that each of the principal 
and subordinate basins had its separate glacier sheet which 
formed loops in the moraine system. The northwesterly trend 
of the moraine follows the isothermal line through Michigan, 
Wisconsin and Minnesota. three state universities are located 
on the terminal moraine: The university of Michigan at Ann 
Arbor, of Wisconsin at Madison, and that of Minnesota at Min- 
neapolis. The presence of the bones of the mastodon in this 
terminal moraine is noticeable. Three skeletons have been ex- 
humed in Orange county, New York: One at Cohoes Falls, on 
the Mohawk; one in New Jersey, one in Indiana, one near New- 
burg, N. Y., one near Tecumseh, and another in Cass county 
Mich. The Tecumseh mastodon was buried in a small bog 
with only eighteen inches of peat over it. In the same county 
arrow heads are found seven feet beneath the surface of the peat. 
The mastodon probably survived to the recent epoch. 
Mr. Hubbard describes the topography of Michigan and says: 
“The lower peninsula, bordered by three of the great lakes, 
partakes of the general undulating character of the Mississippi 
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valley. It combines the variety of woodland, glade and water 
in a manner which often seems the result of art, but which is in- 
imitable. In the southern part of the state a few rolling prairies 
occur, the largest being eighteen miles in length.” He speaks 
of the magnificent pear trees which grew on the banks of the St. 
Clair river, and of apple trees found among the forests in the 
northern part of the state planted by the early French settlers, 
and Prof. Winchell says that the effect of the water on the climate 
may account for the abundance of fruit in this region as well as 
in Northern Ohio and in New York state. The correlation of 
the soil to the gravel beds and the products to the soil in all of 
these states has been noticed, but the correlation of the tokens of 
the prehistoric races are to be noticed. Michigan has not, so far 
as we have ascertained, yielded any paleolithic relics, but the peo- 
ple who dwelt here in prehistoric times seem to resemble those 
who dwelt elsewhere, and are not unlike modern Indians. 


Mr. Hubbard says: “ Few works of a prehistoric people com- 
parable to those found in Ohio and elsewhere to the southward 
occur in Michigan. There are no truncated mounds, no long 
earth-built walls, no large circles and squares, and pyramids; nor 
are there any defensive works on so grand a scale as those in the 
Ohio valley. Some of the works have a similar character to 
those found in the vicinity of Lake Erie andin New York. They 
consist of embankments with outer ditches, or are built across 
the necks of upper lands between ravines.” Mr. Hubbard men- 
tions one such defensive enclosure in Macomb county on the 
Clinton river, not far from Romeo. It consisted of a circular 
embankment forty-five feet high and enclosed about three acres. 
The diameters were 350 and 400 feet. The three openings or 
gateways were protected by a mound situated within the line of 
the circle. The embankment may have been crowned with 
palisades and the interior mounds may have served for observa- 
tion. A similar enclosure to this exists near Spring Wells, on 
the Detroit river, three miles from Detroit. It consists of a low 
embankment enclosing about one and one-half acres, the en- 
closure having a diameter of 220 feet by 250 feet. It is situated 
upon firm land surrounded by a morass, but there are traces of 
parallel walls which may have formed a covered way across the 
morass. -(See Fig. 1.) We call attention to this enclosure, as it 
is a typical one for the entire region. Mr, Henry Little has 
mentioned an ancient work in Gilead, Branch county, Michigan, 
and another at Three Rivers, St. Joseph, Mo., which resembles 
the defenses found in Northern Ohio. He mentions also an ex- 
cavated ring or ditch without the corresponding embankment, 
situated on Climax prairie. 

The mounds or tumuli of Michigan are described by Mr. Hub- 
bard. He says by far the finest group of mounds that has come 
to my knowledge occurs on the banks of the Grand river three 
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miles south of Grand Rapids. The group occupies the first ter- 
race which is overflowed in high water. The largest of these 
mounds has a diameter of 100 feet, and a height of 15 feet; close 
by are two others of nearly equal size; around them cluster 
seventeen smaller mounds varying in height from eight to two 
feet. The mounds were opened and relics taken from them: 
stone arrow and spear heads, several copper needles, a copper axe 
eight inches long, four inches wide, one-fourth thick, several 
stone pipes and four handsome pots. In several places stone 
mounds have been found. One of these stone mounds was 
opened and found to contain askeleton. The tumuli in Michigan 
are nearly always found in some picturesque situation, on or near 
the banks of the largerstreams. The most notable mound is the 
one on the River Rouge, three miles below Detroit. (See Frontis- 
piece.) The mound was originally 700 or 800 feet long, 400 
feet wide, 40 feet high, and bordered on the river for its whole 
length, It was symmetrical in form, and the slopes were about 
as steep as the sand, of which most of it was composed, could be 
retained. The situation was picturesque, At the base lay the 
deep waters of the River Rouge, a natural meadow stretched 
out half a mile to the Detroit river which was visible for many 
miles of its course, above stretched the straits, while north of it 
the view commands many miles of rolling country. -The tumulus 
must have been visible from a great distance in every direction. 
This mound has been the depository for several races, the earliest 
having buried their dead lowest down, .but later tribes of 
Indians, such as the Hurons and other Algonquins deposited the 
bones of their dead in immense quantities. After the advent of 
the whites it became a place where burial was occasionally prac- 
ticed. Mr. Hubbard thinks that in all probability it was an altar 
mound, as charcoal and ashes were found mingled with burned 
bones. With these were many pieces of large pots, but many 
were broken. Cremation was practiced by the Mound build- 
ers of this region. In company with Mr. Henry Gilman, 
Mr. Hubbard explored this mound and exhumed from it a skeleton 
which was found in a sitting posture three feet below the surface, 


A race also dwelt in Michigan which may be called proto- 
historic. It is composed of the different tribes of Indians which 
occupied the region around the great lakes at the time of the 
discovery, mainly of the Algonquin stock. Some maintain that 
this is the same race which built the mounds. On this point we 
shall have no contention. The earth-works in Michigan, Ohio, 
and New York State resemble one another very much. They 
consist of rings with the ditch upon the outside, sometimes upon 
the inside, probably the remains of old stockades. Many of the 
mounds or tumuli have yielded relics which might well be con 
sidered as the relics of the Algonquin race. It is a question 
however, whether, there are not tokens of a race which preceded 
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them. As we go west of the lakes into Wisconsin we find the 
emblematic mounds and the fragments of the Dakota tribes. 
Here the mounds and the proto-historic tokens differ from those 
east of this line. We find, however, the copper mines in North- 
ern Michigan, a region which has been traversed by Siouxs or 
Dakotas, and Chippewas, who were Algonquins, and it is-still 
uncertain whether the mines were worked by the last named peo- 
ple or not. It is probable that they were. We presenta picture 
in the cut, Fig. 2, of the habitations of this people. It is ex- 
pressive of their mode of life, the canoe, the tents, the fire with 
the cooking party, all show that they were a wild people. Different 
tribes built different kinds oftents. The Chippewas used the round 
tent covered with bark. The Pottowatomies built the peaked 
tents covered with skins or rush mats. The Chippewas use, at 
the present time, birch bark canoes. The mode of burial prac- 
ticed by these tribes since the beginning of history differs essen- 
tially from that practiced in prehistoric tribes. The Pottowato- 
mies and the Menominees bury on the surface and place slabs 
over the grave. The Chippewas bury in the ground and build 
little houses over the grave with floors on which to deposit food 
and offerings to the spirit of the dead. They place the totems 
of the clan at the gable end of the houses. The tokens left by 
the Algonquin race since the date of history are very different 
from those of the mound builders who lived in prehistoric times, 
There is a wide gap between the tokens if the race was the same. 
This is significant. The native races evidently borrowed from 
one another, and after the discovery borrowed from the white 
man. We have to eliminate everything which has been in- 
truded before we can ascertain either-the race or theage. Silver 
crosses, iron muskets, glass beads, brass hawk bells, medals of 
various kinds, brass kettles, iron axes, iron bales for copper ket- 
tles have been found in the corn fields among the mounds and 
even in the tumuli, so that we may say that the mounds were 
built subsequent to the advent of the white man, but the debris 
of camps and the traces of camp fires, with the skeletons of tents, 
show how recent Indians may occupy the very places where the 
mound builders formerly dwelt. 


We think that this review of the tokens of the lake region will 
convince our readers that different tribes and perhaps different 
races have occupied the same localities and have left their tokens 
beneath the soil. The record is to be drawn out from the gravel 
beds, from the caves, from the peat swamps, from the mounds, from 
temporary camps and graves. Some may prefer to run the races 
together and say that there are no divisions, but this is mainly 
conjecture, The tokens are certainly different, and, for the pres- 
ent, must be ascribed to different races. When the record is 
more complete we may be inclined to say that there is a continuous 
line, but for the present it is broken into fragments.  S. D. P. 
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THE TRIBAL DIVISION OF THE ESKIMOS OF NORTH- 
EASTERN AMERICA. 


Recent writers have expressed some doubt as to the existence 
of tribal divisions among the Eskimos. From this point of view 
it may be of interest to add a few remarks on the tribes of the 
central Eskimos to Dall’s researches on the tribal divisions of the 
western Eskimos. 

The languages of all tribes from Greenland to the coast of 
Behring Straits differ only very slightly. Though awarding to Dr. 
Rink’s researches the larger stock of radicals is common to all 
of them, there exist quite a number of roots in the western 
dialects which are unkown to the central Eskimos and Green- 
landers. A point, however, which I observed during my stay in 
Baffin Land, led to supposing a closer relationship between the 
distant tribes. In Greenland and northeastern America the 
Angaskut use in their conjurations a great number of words which 
do not occur in the common language. Part of them are sym- 
bolical, the greater number, however, are obsolete radicals. 
Some of them are still in use among the tribes of Alaska, and 
some are still found in Greenland. They prove the existence of 
a close relation of the dialects in olden times. 

Though the language of neighboring tribes is almost identical, 
a comparison of customs, traditions and religious ideas will enable 
us to distinguish a few larger groups of tribes. Our knowledge 
of the traditions of the western and Mackenzie Eskimos is too 
scanty to allow a comparison with those of the Central, Lab- 
rador and Greenland tribes 

A thorough study of the material furnished “ many observers 
leads to the following division of the central tribes: 

The inhabitants of: 1, Adelaide Peninsula, King William 
Land, and Porthia, Felix and Pelly Bay; 2, The mouth of Park 
River; 3, Wager River, Repulse Bay, Fury and Flecla Strait, 
east coast of Fox Basin; 4, Chesterfield Inlet; 5, North shore of 
Baffin Land and North Devon; 6, Ellesmen Land; 7, West 
shore. of Baffin Bay; 8, Cumberland Sound; 9, Frobisher Bay, 
Middle Savage Islands, and central parts of Hudson Strait ; 
10, Kings Cape; 11, Southampton Island. 

Dr. Rink includes the tribes of Labrador in another group. 
The similarity, however, of the tribes north and south of Hudson 
Strait is so striking that I should prefer to include the central 
and Labrador Eskimos in one group. A more precise decision 
must be postponed until Mr. L. M. Turner’s researches at Ft. Chimo 
will be published, which will afford ample information on the 
little known tribes of Ungava Bay. The Moravian missionaries 
of Labrador report three tribes in that bay: The Kangivamint, of 
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George river; the Koakramint, of Ft. Chimo, and the Ungava- 
mint, of Hope Advance Bay, Besides these the Thivimeat, of 
the east coast of Hudson Bay are mentioned. Their proper 
tribal name is unknown, Thivimint signifying the inhabitants of 
the coast beyond the land. They are identical with the Iglumint, 
z. é,, the inhabitants of the other side of the nations of Baffin 
Land. The inhabitants of Ungava Bay may be included in a 
twelfth group, and not with the others mentioned above. 

In comparing the implements, clothing and huts of these 
groups of tribes we find considerable differences. The wide 
clothing and the high boots of the Ponds Bay nation is not used 
by the southern :ribes, who wear short breeches and small- hooded 
jumpers. The bunch of hair protruding from the forehead of 
the southern tribes is not in use among the northern, while. the 
women of some tribes west of Hudson Bay have rings around 
their eyes, those of Baffin Land have only several pairs of lines 
on the cheeks and chin. There are some indications, however, 
of more uniform customs and fashions in olden times. For 
instance, the Angakut of Cumberland Sound wear at certain 
parts the hairdress used by southern tribes, and a tradition refers 
to a tribe leaving Cumberland Sound to go north and change 
their hair dress and the cut of their jumpers on that occasion. 


The Eskimos themselves have separate names for all tribes 
and call them from the place or the country in which they are 
located. The division of the population in tribes is somewhat 
obscured by frequent intermarriages. The man joins his wife's 
family, and thus members of one tribe become frequently settled 
among another one, and a friendly intercourse between neigh- 
boring tribes is easily established: Strangers, however, must 
adopt the customs of the tribe they visit. Among more distant 
tribes, where there are few ties of consanguinity and affinity, 
there exists frequently a deep distrust. Visitors must go through 
a long ceremony before they are allowed to enter the huts, The 
details of the ceremony are not the same everywhere ; among all 
tribes, however, it is a kind of duel and a game of hook and 
crook between the new comer and one ot the natives. Originally 
the defeated combatant was at the mercy of the enemy. This 
custom still obtains among the tribes west of Repulse Bay. For 
this reason the intercourse between distant countries is somewhat 
restricted. 

By comparing the available material, we find that the Eskimos 
of Labrador, northeastern America as far as Adelaide Peninsula, 
and North Greenland form one homogenous group, which is 
subdivided in numerous tribes, whose customs slighly differ from 
each other. ‘Their character, however, is so different from that 
of the Greenlanders and their western reighbors that they must 
be included in one of the large groups of Eskimo tribes. 

FRANZ Boaz. 
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Correspondence. 


A STRANGE WAY OF PRESERVING PEACE AMONGST 
NEIGHBORS. 


Ed, American Antiquarian: 


The following strange story I tound in the summer of 1884 
while on a visit to the part of the country where these people 
lived. I send it to you for publication, believing it worthy, from 
its interest, of being preserved. 


On the west coast of Hoiduk Land, (Queen Charlottes Islands), 
B. C., where the storm driven waves from the broad Pacific roll 
in with relentless fury, lived, until lately, four tribes, inhabiting 
as many different villages, a wild, daring people, whose very 
nature seemed moulded by the wild waters on which they 
depended for a living. These waters abounded with whales which 
frequently came into the long, shallow bays and inlets which 
indented their coasts, To those people a whale was a God-send 
because on it they depended not only for food, but for many of 
the necessaries of life. When one was seen the united forces of 
these villages was generally required to effect its capture. After 
the excitement of the chase was over it was impossible to decide 
which of the tribes had the best right to it. and to take it home 
with them. At this part of the proceedings they did not stop to 
wrangle over the ownership of the fish. By an ancient law of 
these people they had to settle it in a very different manner, 
which was as follows. These peoples canoes were large enough 
to seat from 25 to 30 people, and each canoe was provided with 
long cedar bark ropes which they took and tied on the fish, so 
many to the head, and so many to the tail. When all were ready, 
at a given signal, every man pulled with might and main, 
the representatives of each tribe by themselves pulling in a differ- 
ent direction to the others. The rule being thus, the tribe who 
pulled the whale farthest were the victors, and to them belonged 
the “spoil.” Of course they had to pull the other contestants as 
well. The pulling, the shouting and the endurance displayed 
during the contest were simply remarkable. The winning party 
took the spoil home to their village, where it was cut up and 
divided amongst the members of the tribe. The losing party 
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good-naturedly started for their homes, well knowing it might be 
their lot to be victorious in the next pull they had. 

Were it possible to obtain an account of these contests, no 
doubt a readable book might be written on the subject. That 
they had these pulling contests is pertectly true. I write no fic- 
tion. For anumber of years these people were gradually de- 
creasing in numbers through troubles with tribes on other parts 
of the islands and other things. In 1875 the remnant of them 
took their belongings and moved to a new village. They had 
built upon an island on the east coast and ona tract of land 
which they had bonght from their neighbors, the Skidegats. 
Now nothing is seen at their villages but a few half rotten col- 
umns and a large number of tombs. James DEAns. 
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A MOUND-BUILDER’S CAVE. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian: 


Two miles north of Vanlue Postoffice, in Hancock county, 
Ohio, is a hill elliptic in outline and which embraces an area of 
some 600 acres, and of a limestone foundation, the rock comes 
quite to the surface in places, the soil, especially on the west, is 
thin and the timber small. As early as fifty years ago ago small 
pocket-like caves were discovered by horses breaking an open- 
ing through the thin crust. From time to time other caves were 
discovered in similar manner. 

One thing is peculiar about these caves, the entrance is found 
where there is not the least indication of a cave to be seen, the 
surface for the most part being level ground. 

One of these caves proves to be of considerable extent. At a 
depth of about 70 feet a large body of pure water is found, which 
must be the reservoir, and the several large springs to the west 
are the outlet. Mr. Samuel Straub, who lived many years near by, 
being annoyed by foxes which preyed on his poultry, undertook 
to dig them out. This was in 1875. On removing about one 
foot of soil and debris he came upon a large flat rock, This dis- 
closed to view one of the most-valuable finds for the archzolo- 
gist that has ever been discovered. About eight feet directly 
below the entrance was found exposed to full view seven human 
skeletons, one of them enclosed in a rude stone coffin. <A pen- 
dant of green-colored slate with etchings on both sides was 
found on the latterskeleton. Three other pendants made of slate 
differing in color and size, including one with etchings, were 
found with the other skeletons, also a pipe made of pottery—very 
hard and smoothly polished; also fragments of pottery and vari- 
ous horn and bone implements. The people who witnessed this 
discovery inform me that the bones were in disorder and much 
decayed, traces of fire being particularly noticeable. No skulls 
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were preserved. The relics procured at the time by Mr. Straub 
were turned over to Dr. Eilig. Carey, Wyandotte county, Ohio, 
where they have remained until last week. The cave has been 
partly filled up with debris from a stone quarry opened near the 
entrance. With no little difficulty I worked my way down to 
the original flare of the cave. I was rewarded in finding numer- 
ous bones of small animals, fox and skunk bones being the most 
numerous, also a few fragments of human bones. The latter 
were much more decayed than the former. The bones did not 
appear to be charred by fire, though much evidence of fire was f 
visible. Back in the farthest corner, twenty feet from the en- 
trance, was found considerable mould of a brownish color, quite 
unlike the soil on the outside. There being so much debris in 
the way it was impossible to make a thorough investigation with- 
out going to considerable expense, I concluded not to do any 
more work until parties are found who are willing to assist in 
making a thorough investigation. It is my opinion that there 
are other cave burials in the neighborhood. At several places in 
the ploughed fields the farmers say the grounds sound shallow 
underneath the horse’s feet. Several sunken depressions in 
ploughed fields where pointed out to me which have given away 
in recent years. The situation of these depressions are quite like 
the cave No. 5. I trust that competent parties will hasten to this 
locality and make an investigation. The groups of mounds are ’ 
three in number, four feet in height and average about twenty- 
five feet in diameter and of circular outline, composed largely of 
stone, differing in no respect from the debris at hand. All three 
mounds have been opened by farmers and found to contain hu- 
-man bones. In one evidence of fire was seen. The bones I dis- 
covered in No. 8 appear to be in a better state of preservation 
than those found in the cave., Owing to the inclemency of the 
weather no further exploration was made further than removing 
a few feet of surface. It is possible that the original foundation 
of this mound has not been disturbed and investigation will soon 
be made. J. R. NIssLey. 
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THE FRENCH TWO-BARRED CROSS. 


Editor Am, Antiquarian: 


It is only a few years since I first met with the double-barred 
cross among relics of our early French. That sort of cross is 
said in Mensel’s Christian Symbolism (I., p. 513,) to belong to 
an archbishop or the Greek patriarch. But the Archbishop of 
Milwaukee does not wear such a cross and is scarcely acquainted 
with it. 

The first American one I remember was in possession of Col. 
Hitt, of Ottawa, IIl., a specimen found at Starved Rock, so 
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famous in the history of LaSalle and Tonti. This was of bronze. 
The second cross with two transverse pieces I saw in the hands 
of Dr. E. D. Neill, in St. Paul. This article was of silver and 
had beet picked up at the portage between the Fox and Wiscon- 
sin rivers. 

The third double-armed cross known to me came from Port 
Andrew, where it was discovered about thirty-three years ago. 
The exact spot of its discovery was Richland County, Sec. 35, 
T. 9, R. 2 west. This curiosity was of silver, 254x1%4 inches, 
and weighed 5% pennyweights. The ends of the arms were 
curved inward, and the ends of the upright were convex. A 
fourth patriarchal has just been described to me. This find was 
made on Detroit Island, which lies off the entrance of Green 
Bay. This relic is of the same type with the one last mentioned, 
but more ornamental—has something of floral carving, and a 
ring at the top for hanging around one’s neck. It is silver and 
much larger than the third specimen, measuring 5 4x2 inches. 
It came to light from some fishermen digging a hole for burying 
offal. Finding skeletons, they pushed research till they had laid 
bare not only the crosses, but knives, a gun-spring, fish-spears, a 
brass kettle, pot-hook and tomahawk. 

These remains point to the fugitives from the Jesuit mission 
east of Lake Huron, which was broken up by the Iroquois in 
1649. Some of the Indian converts took refuge in the islands 
of Lake Michigan. Shepherds follow sheep, and so mission- 
aries were not long in reaching those isles of the far west. 

In the middle of the upper arms of the last cross I find the 
letters R. C. What they mean I can not conjecture. Are they 
the initials of the owner? or of some sacred words. 

Believing the patriarchal form of the cross to be a rarity, I 
give these details concerning the four which have come under 
my observation, in the hope that others may add to the trifles I 
have gleaned. Pror. JAMEs D. BuTLer. 

Madison, Wis., Dec. 27, 1887, 
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A STONE CHARM IN THE MOUTH OF A MOUND- 
BUILDER. 


Editor Am. Antiquarian; 


On opening a mound at Albany, IIl., last summer there was 
dicinterred a skeleton which contained in its mouth a stone pe- 
culiarly worked, It would seem that the stone was placed in 
the mouth before the mound was reared. I wish to inquire 
whether anything of the kind has been found in other cases? If 
so it would seem that a religious custom similar to that referred 
to in your editorial of November, 1887, as having been practiced 
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in Mexico, was also practiced by the Mound-builders. The use 
of jade as a charm and the habit of putting pieces of it on the 
tongue at the time of burial is not known to have prevailed 
among the Mound-builders. I present the subject as an inquiry. 
Yours truly, 
E. P, VINING. 
Chicago, Dec. 7, 1887. 





Editorial. 


PALEOLITHICS AND MOUND-BUILDERS, THEIR 
AGE AND DATE. 


In our last number we gave a sketch of the geology, geography 
and ethnology of the lake region. Two different lines of termi- 
nal moraines traverse the region south of the great lakes, leaving 
their impress upon the topography, but having the effect both to 
separate and unite the lakes and the rivers. The point to which 
we now call attention is that this barrier has been from time im- 
memorial a sort of dividing line between the races. We stated 
that the paleolithic relics had been found near this line of glacial 
gravels, but at either end, at Trenton, N. J.,and River Falls, 
Minn. We would call attention now to the discovery of paleo- 
lithic relics in Ohio, one at Madisonville and the other at Love- 
land, twenty miles northeast of Cincinnati. The first find was 
announced by Prof. Putnam about a year ago. We are indebted 
to Prof. F. G. Wright. of Oberlin, for the information as to the 
last find. An article furnished by him to the /udependent was 
published Dec. 22, 1887. 

The find at Madisonville was made while digging a cistern. 
It consisted of two paleolithic spear heads of black flint, each 
about three inches long. They were found in undisturbed gravel 
eight feet below the surface by Dr. C. L. Metz. Dr. Metz found 
last May another rough stone implement in gravel thirty feet be- 
low the surface, near where mammoth bones had been found by 
workmen not long before. It was an oval-shaped, flat stone about 
six inches long, which had been chipped to an edge all around. 
Prof. Wright has recently visited these localities. He says that 
there are, both at Madisonville and at Loveland, extensive gravel 
deposits belonging to what used to be called the terrace epoch, 
and which are now universally recognized as the work of the 
torrent floods which poured down all the southern flowing 
streams during the breaking up of the great ice age. The ter- 
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races at Cincinnati are one hundred and thirty feet above low 
water mark; at Madisonville about two hundred feet high, one 
hundred and sixty feet above the Little Miami. At Loveland 
they are about the same level, but the stream of the Miami is 
only fifty feet below. Prof. Wright goes on to say “the archzo- 
logical importance of these discoveries can scarcely be over-esti- 
mated.” ‘They establish at once a chronology for the human 
race here which must be reckoned by as many thousand years as 
we have allowed centuries for the mound builders.” 


We call attention to the discovery because of the fact that it 
discloses the existence of different races, which were in about 
the same condition all along the line of this terminal Moraine. 
The earliest race may be called the paleolithic, as the relics 
which have been discovered in the gravel are said to be very 
rude. Professor Wright does not describe them so that we can 
say in what particulars those in Ohio resemble those in New 
Jersey and Minnesota, except that he says they are paleolithic. 
The relics in New Jersey are made froma hard trap rock which 
has a conchoidal fracture and agritty surface. There is a ledge 
of this rock cropping out about thirty miles from Trenton. The 
relics found in Minnesota are of quartz, similar to the quartz 
rocks which crop out in the vicinity of River Falls. The speci- 
mens in Ohio are said to be of black flint, whether the flint 
resembles that found at Flint Ridge or Ohio Falls we are 
not informed. It would seem from these finds as if a race 
formerly dwelt upon the edge of the ice sheet, very much as the 
Eskimos dwell among the icebergs of the arctic regions and the 
Greenlanders dwell on the edge of the glacier which occupies 
the interior of that Island. As to the race qualities of this peo- 
ple there is at the present and must be much uncertainty. Some 
have maintained that they were the Eskimos, and yet others 
say that it was a race totally unlike any known people. Boyd 
Dawkins says of the paleolithic race in Europe: ‘“ We can not 
refer them to any branch of the human race now alive. We 
are without a clue to the ethnology of the river drift man who 
most probably is as completely extinct as the woolly rhinoceros 
or the cave bear. The identity of implements of the river drift 
hunter proves that he was in the rude state in the old and the 
new world when the hand of the geological clock struck the 
same hour, It is not a little strange that this mode of life should 
have been the same in the forest of the north and south of the 
Mediterranean, in Palestine, in the tropical forests of India and 
on the western shores of the Atlantic. It must be inferred from 
his widespread range that he must have inhabited the earth be- 
fore the glacial epoch in Europe and America.” 

The relics at Trenton have been declared by Dr, Abbott to be 
similar in all respects, except in material, to those found in the 
valley of the Somme, Prof. Haynes in 1878 discovered in Upper - 
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Egypt scrapers and hatchets pronounced by archzologists to be 
als) exactly similar to those of the river Somme. Now the 
question is, whether this race which left its relics on the edge of 
the ice sheet in the United States of America lived at the same 
time as the people who lived so long ago in Europe, in Egypt, 
in Palestine, and in India. Is there nota call for more definite 
information as to the time in which these various deposits were 
made. If “paleolithic man” lived in all parts of the world at 
the same time, then we must throw aside all the claims as to the 
extreme antiquity of man in Europe, or else assign a greater an- 
tiquity to the glacial drift found in America than geologists at 
present are inclined to give to it. It is easy to conjecture an un- 
told number of years for relics to have lain in the Nile mud or 
in the Trenton gravel, but what do the geologists say about these 
deposits? The race which inhabited the edge of the ice sheet 
in New Jersey, Ohio and Minnesota does not seem to us so very 
ancient, and when archzologists claim hundreds of thousands of 
years for the paleolithic man in Europe, we ask for a reconsider- 
ation of the facts. 


Prof. Wright says: “The authorities of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, a year ago at Buffalo 
decided that the Niagara gorge, which is an undoubted measure 
of the close of the glacial period, could not be 10,000 years old,’’ 
yet he says that “the age of paleolithic man is to be measured by 
thousands, while that of the Mound-builders is by hundreds.” 


The age of the Mound-builders, that is of these southern 
Mound-builders of Ohio, cannot be determined. It would seem 
from certain evidences that there were several periods of occupa- 
tion among them; which was first is uncertain. The massive 
works at Newark, at Circleville, at Marietta, at Cincinnati, Fort 
Ancient, and in ilamilton county may have been the earliest. 
They were certainly the most elaborate and show the longest 
residence. There are among them certain circular enclosures 
which were probably built by the later Indians, and of quite 
modern date. 

The extent of the earthworks in southern Ohio would indicate 
that the people are much more advanced; they were also more 
permanent and reached a more perfect tribal organization. There 
are some evidences that confederacies existed among them. As 
to the age or epoch in which these different races inhabited the 
soil we can only say this. The Mound-builder age was probably 
less than 10,000 tokens and may have been less than 1,000 years 
ago. 

In Europe there are several classes of works which intervene 
between the paleolithic age and that of the tumuli or Barrows. 
namely, those of the cave dwellers and of the shell heaps. In 
this country we have not found the intervening data. The age 
of the Mound-builders would naturally be classed with that of 
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the dolmens, the cromlechs, or possibly with the earlier Lake 
dwellers. The question is as to the races which intervene be- 
tween the paleolithic and the Mound-builders period. A great 
gap exists between them. . Can we in any way fill up this gap? 
At present it would seem to be difficult. The Mound-builders 
were much more advanced than the Indians, and there is evi- 
dently a reverse of the progress which is supposed to have ex- 
isted in Europe, the earlier being the more advanced. There 
are, to be sure, caves in this region, but the caves seem to have 
been occupied by a people who resemble the Mound-builders or 
by a race resembling the modern Indians. 


The question is have we any such evidence of the extreme anti- 
quity of the cave dwellers as Europe presents. There are caves in 
America, but so far they have yielded only neolithic relics and 
in no case have extinct animals been found associated with the 
remains of man. The region along the great lakes contains 
caves, many of which have been explored and their contents de- 
scribed. Mr. J. R. Nissley has described a cave in Hardin 
county, O., in which were discovered a number of interesting relics. 
They are evidently, however, of a neolithic type, and may have 
belonged to Mound-builders. One of the tablets has a very sin- 
gular looking figure inscribed upon it. It consists of a body that 
resembles that of a fish with broad caudal fins, with sharp tail and 
a head with a human face with a sharp-pointed chin. It is a sin- 
gular and odd looking figure, and yet there is nothing about the 
perforated tablet to indicate that it was very ancient. The shel- 
ter caves found at Elyria, O., and explored by Mr. C. E. Baldwin 
some years ago yielded relics which were more primitive than 
this. They consisted of bone awls and bone needles, skulls, and 
skeletons, but they may have been deposited by a people even 
‘ later than the Mound builders. It is rather remarkable that no 
cave has ever been found in this region in which either the bones 
of extinct animals or implements of a primitive character, like 
those taken from the caves in England. The caves in Tennessee 
have yielded a few mummified bodies, but the fact that some of 
these were enveloped in feather dresses wouid show that they 
were recent. We have nothing of a satisfactory character to fill 
up the gap between the paleolithic age and the Mound-builders. 

We come to the age of the Mound-builders, It is evident that 
there were two classes of Mound-builders, one south of the termi- 
nal moraine and the other north. On this point we have the 
testimony of Prof. F. W. Putnam, who advanced the opinion re- 
cently in a lecture before the Northern Ohio Historical Society 
in Cleveland. Prof. Wright quotes Prof. Putnam as saying that 
his examination of ancient skulls from Ohio shows beyond ques- 
tion that the Mound-builders were allied to the tribes of Mexico 
and South America. These are the short-headed races. Out of 
1,400 skulls from burial places near Madisonville more than 1,200 
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were of that type. This is new, and we are not quite sure 
whether Prof. Putnam meant to be understood in that way. In 
the reports of the Peabody museum, of which Prof. Putnam is 
the curator, Dr. Lucien Carr has maintained that the short 
skulls found in the stone graves of Illinois and Tennessee resem- 
ble those of the Shawnee Indians, and Prof. Putnam has said that 
thcse in the stone graves of Tennessee show that a variety of 
tribes were buried together. Mr. Henry Gilman discovered 
skulls in the mounds of Michigan which he claims were older 
and of a lower order than ordinary Mound-builders. Dr. Bela 
Hubbard does not agree with him in this position. The perfor- 
ated skulls and flattened'tibiae found by Mr. Gilman in the mound 
on the River Rouge were quite likely those of modern Indians 
or of the northern race of Mound-builders, who were evidently 
hunters. The position which we take is that the southern mound 
builders were older than the northern, and that these round 
skulls belonged to the earlier race. The terminal moraine cut 
across the northern part of the Mound-builders’ habitat and di- 
vided one class of mounds from another. Col. C. Whittlesey 
maintained that the works north of the water shed were those of 
a military people, while those south belonged to a sedentary 
race. Their works show that they were more permanent, had a 
more perfect organization, were more advanced in culture and 
had a higher type of religion. Tradition shows that the race of 
Algonquins, which overrun the northern part of this territory, 
were more recent and changeable. Here is a case where the 
more primitive people are the more modern. _ It is possible that 
even in the northern part of the Mound-builders’ habitat there 
was a succession of races. 

The study of the relics gathered from the region around the 
great lakes would certainly give rise to this idea, and yet per- 
haps the subject needs to be studied more attentively. 

There seems to have been a great gap between the paleolithic 
man of the gravel beds and the Mound-builders of this region, but 
it is yet uncertain as to what date the Mound-builders lived. 

There seems also to be a great gap between the Mound- 
builders of the Ohio valley and those near the great lakes, and 
the question is about the connecting links and the overlapping 
dates. 
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Tue Mexican Baccuus.—Three figures are described by Charnay in his 
book on “ Ancient Cities,” which he calls “statues of Tlaloc,’ but which 
others call the “Mexican Bacchus.” They represent a person lying upon 
his back, with head raised and knees drawn up, holding a vase upon the 
stomach. One of these figures was found at Chichen Itza, and the other at 
Tlascala. Both have turbans on their heads, sandals on their feet, three 
bands around the wrists and ankles, and bands also like garters above the 
calves of the leg. They are otherwise naked. Sanches has described one 
on which “the sculptor had carved on the surface of the stone a sheet of 
water, aquatic plants, two frogs and a fish, while the bank was occupied by 
beans and grains of maize, which are the attributes of Tlaloc.” The attitude 
and the eye and the head dress and other parts of the costume of these 
statues differ from all other figures of Tlaloc; and it still remains a question 
whether there was not a Mexican divinity which ‘answers to the Asiatic 
Dionysus, or the Greek Bacchus. “Dr. J. Sanchez, professor of archzeol- 
ogy in the National Museum of Mexico, has published in the Anales del 
Museo Nacional, a long dissertation—full of erudition—to prove that the 
statue discovered by Le Plongeon at Chichen Itza, was a representation of 
the God of the natural production of the earth, and that the name given by 
me was altogether arbitrary; also an article has appeared in the North Amer- 
ican Review for October, 1880, signed by Mr. Charnay, in which the author, 
after reproducing Mr. Sanchez’s writing, pronounces his opinion, that the 
statue is the effigy of the god of wine—the Mexican Bacchus.” 


Tue Tourecs.*—Dr. 8. G. Morton, in his inquiry into the characteristics 
of the aboriginal race of America, designates the semi-civilized nations by 
the collective name of the Toltecan family. Hesays “there is reasonable 
ground for the conjecture that the Mexican Peruvians were branches of the 
Toltecan stock.” He, however, contrasts the Aztec rulers of Mexico with 
the gentler Toltecs who preceded them, and whose arts and ingenuity they 
usurped. Dr. D. G. Brinton now claims that there were no such people as 
the Toltecs, that their existence is a myth and the name is an invention. 
He maintains that Tula, with its snake hill, was an-early station of the 
Aztecs, occupied in the 11th and 12th centuries by their clans, and the story 
that it was the home of the civilizers of Mexico and Central America, and 
the birth-places of the gods, is a monstrous myth. Dr. Brinton is not 
sustained by all in this opinion, though there are writers who agree with him. 
M. Desire Charnay, in his new book, devotes many pages to the Toltecs, and 
does not seem to doubt the existence of the Toltec race, but Mr. H. H. 
Bancroft merely recognizes the name as significant of a cult, but denies the 
nationality of the people. This is an interesting question and one to which 
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we invite attention. M. Renouf, in his lectures on the religions of Mexico 
and Peru, says there never was a Toltec empire, but simply a confederation 
of the three cities of Tullan, Colhuacan, and Otompore, but the term may be 
used to designate the most brilliant foci of the civilization imported from 
Central America and a designation of everything graceful, elegant, artistic- 
ally refined, and beautiful. In this sense we have no doubt the term will 
be used in the future as in the past. 


Cuarnay’s New Boox.—Thereare a few points on which archeologists may 
disagree with the author. One is his opinion about the Toltecs being a separate 
nation; another point is as to the use of wagons in prehistoric times ; and still 
another is the moderately recent origin of these cities and places. But if 
they differ on these points they will at least come to the author’s position 
as to the beauty and barbaric magnificence of the sculpture. Charnay is 
not inclined to reduce the civilization of Mexico and Central America to 
the level of the savage races and does not undertake to interpret the palaces 
and temples by the communistic system. He holds to the opinion that 
there were great differences between the upper and the lower classes and 
ascribes much of the magnificence which prevails to the despotic nature of 
the monarchs and of the priests. In this respect there is aresemblance be- 
tween the cities of Egypt, Assyria and Chaldea and the ancient cities of 
America, but a strong contrast between the works of the civilized races 
which dwelt in Central America, and those of the savage and uncivilized 
races found further north. . 


Portraits In Stone.—Landa tells us that it was the custom when a person 


of eminence died to make images of stone, terra cotta or wood. The descend- 
ants of the deceased placed the ashes in a hollow on the back of the head 
made for that purpose. Le Plongeon says that he found the tomb of a 
great warrior which contained a small heap of grayish dust, over which lay 
the cover of a terra cotta pot, also painted yellow; a few small ornaments of 
macre, that crumbled to dust on being touched, and a large ball of jade with 
a hole pierced in the middle. Near, and lower than the urn, was discovered 
the head of the colossal statue, “to-day the best, or one of the best pieces in 
the National Museum in Mexico.” Close to the chest ofthe statue was an- 
other stone urn much larger than the first. On being uncovered it was found 
to contain a large quantity of reddish substance and some jade ornaments. 
From the position of the urn he made up his mind that its contents were the 
heart and viscera of the personage represented by the statue; while the 
dust found in the first urn must have been the residue of his brains. This 
finding of the heart and brains of that chieftain, afforded an explanation, if 
any was needed, of one of the scenes more artistically portrayed in the usual 
paintings of his funeral chamber. In this scene, which is painted immedi- 
ately over the entrance of the chamber, where is also a life-size representa- 
tion of his corpse prepared for cremation, the dead warrior is pictured 
stretched on the ground, his back resting on a large stone placed for the pur- 
pose of raising the body and kecping open the cut made across it, under the 
ribs. for the extraction of the heart and other parts it was customary to pre- 
serve. These are seen in thehandsofhischildren. At the feet of the statue 
were found a number of beautiful arrow-heads of flint and chalcedony; also 
beads that formed part of his necklace. Le Plongeon maintains that the 
statue was a portrait of the deceased warrior. 
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CoLossaL Heaps.—Stephens has described a colossal head which he saw at 
the base ofa pyramid at Izamal which was 7 feet 8 inches high. Charnay 
in his “Ancient Cities” describes this figure and says that the features at 
first were rudely formed by small rough stones held together by means of 
mortar, and afterwards perfected and filled with stucco. The figure has 
enormous mustaches. Another colossal head, 13 feet high, is described by 
Charnay as at the base of another pyramid at Izamal. The eyes, nose and 
underlip were formed by rough stones coated with mortar. Ear ornaments 
and double spirals on either side of the face, symbols of wind or speech, 
may be seen similar to those in Mexico at Palenque and Chichen Itsa. This 
last colossal head reminds us, in the exprssion of the face and the shape of 
the nose and eyes, of the head of the sphinx in Europe, and yet it is not a 
sphinx. Possibly, however, it may have been asimilar conception of a na- 
ture power, as embodied in the human form and face, and yet its association 
with the pyramid is very significant. Was there a remembrance of the 
sphinx and the pyramid; or do the sphinxes and the pyramids in the two 
countries prove a parallel development of thought? The coincidence is cer- 
tainly very striking. 


Deatn’s Heaps anp Smitinc Faces.—One of the most common sym- 
bols that we find in Central America is the death’s head. It is seen sculp- 
tured upon the side of the altars; also at the top of the idol pillars. It is 
also seen painted on pottery vases and many other ornamented articles. It” 
assumes a great variety of shapes and sometimes is so complicated as to be 
with difficulty recognized. Stephens speaks of rows of death’s heads of 
gigantic proportions, as seen half way up the sides of the pyramid at Copan. 
He has alsojpictured an altar 7 feet square and 4 feet high with a death’s 
head sculptured on the side of it at the same place. In this fignre 
we see two bulging eyes, two large front teeth and the nostrils 
and recognize the general shape of the skull. There is a resem- 
blance between the eye of this skull and that of the god Tilaloc, and 
the question is, whether the skull was not intended to symbolize this per- 
sonification of a nature power, as Tlaloc was the god of the weather. In 
contrast to this are the heads and faces which Stephens describes as hay- 
ing such a remarkably serene expression. One is at a loss to understand 
why there should be such a contrast, but it shows that there was a design. 
Everything in the sculpture of this ancient people was significant. The 
death’s head was made at least as terrific as possible; and the other head 
and face, as placid as stone could make it, and the impression on the wor- 
shipers must have been marked. 


Composite PHoroGrapHy as applied to Craniology, by J. 8. Billings, and 
on measuring the cubic capacity of skulls, by Washington Matthews. A 
new craniophore for use in making composite photographs of skulls, by J. 
8. Billings and Washington Matthews. Thirteenth and fourteenth memoirs 
of the National Academy of Sciences, published by the war department. 
Composite photography accomplishes the same results as the trained 
glance of the Craniologist and in the same way. One skull after another 
is brought before the camera as before an eye, until the type is ascertained. 
In this case six skulls of Sandwich Islanders and six of Arapahoe Indians 
were photographed. If this process could be carried on, and the composite 
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type of all the races be secured, we might have a test which would be satis- 
factory. Additional to this the ascertaining of the cubic capacity of a 
skull by filling it with water may furnish a test. It is one of the most diffi- 
cult problems to know how to distinguish between races, especially when 
they are dead, and no distinctions such as are common in life can be fixed 
upon. Drs. Billings and Matthews are following up the subject, and we 
hope for good results. 


SERPENT AND Siva Worsuip.—Mr. Ferguson suggests that serpent worship 
arose among a people of Turanian origin. Mr. Staniland Wake holds that 
it originated in Central Asia, and traces it back to the Accadians, the ancient 
Medians of the Turanian stock. The connecting link between the serpent 
worship in Accadia and in America would be the Northern race. “One of 
the solar heroes of the Volsing tale is Atli, who becomes the second hus- 
band of Gudron, the widow of Sigurd; Sigurd himself being the slayer of 
the dragon Fafnir, who symbolizes the darkness or cold of a northern win- 
ter—the Vritra of Hindu mythology.” Mr. Hyde Clark, on the other hand, 
assumes a racial affinity between the Dravidians of India and the Austra- 
lians, and appears to demonstrate linguistic relations between the races of 
Asia and America, and even connects the Turanians of China and Japan 
with the Americans. He says the legend of Siva and Kali is prehistoric 
and has survived in Hindoo mythology. Siva is not mentioned in the Rig- 
veda. He was no part of the religious system of the Aryan invaders of In- 
dia, but was a great divinity of the older population. His temples are the 
oldest in the Deccan and he is the god of the sanctuary of Elora. Mr. Stan- 
iland Wake says the chief characteristics of the serpent throughout the east 
in all ages seems to have been his power over wind and rain. Among the 
Chinese the dragon is regarded as the giver of rain. The Chinese notion of 
the serpent or dragon dwelling above the clouds in spring to give rain re- 
minds us of the Aryan myth of Vritra, the throttling snake or dragon with 
three heads, who kept away the rain clouds, but who was slain by Indra, 
the beneficent giver of rain. Im Greece Hercules was said to have been the 
progenitor of the whole race of serpent-worshiping Scythians through his 
intercourse with the serpent Echidna. In the Mahabharata, Rudra, like 
Hercules, was the destroyer of the serpent. The serpent symbol was ele- 
vated in the wilderness for the healing of the people, and curiously enough 
Siva was called the healer. One of the four national idols of Madagascar 
is the serpent god of healing. Esculapius and Harpocrates were serpent 
gods in Greece. The personification of wisdom is one office of the serpent. 

CuampBers IN Mounps.—Prof. F. W. Putnam discovered chambers in a 
mound in Liberty township, Ross County, Ohio. These chambers were 
made by placing logs on the clay in such a way as to make inclosures from 
six to seven feet in length, from two to three feet in width and about one 
foot in height. The body was wrapped in garments and placed full length 
in some cases, but in other cases the bodies were burned; the chambers 
being covered by mounds of clay before the body was consumed. With the 
bodies were placed copper plates, ear oreaments, beads of shell and copper, 
copper celts and long flint points. Prof. Putnam thinks that the cremation 
and the horizontal burials were at different times. This is a point which 
needs to be cleared up. Did the same tribe practice cremation and hori- 
zontal burial? Ifthey did not the question is, how did the different tribes 
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come to build the same kind of chambersortombs? Proceedings of the So- 
ciety of Natural History, Boston, Vol. XXII. 

Tue Ficures Szen sy Marquetre.—Mr. McAdams has in his book a 
picture of the figure which purported to be a copy of the figure seen by 
Marquette during his voyage down the Mississippi river. This figure has 
a human face 
attached to a 
nondescript 
body which 
resembles |. 
that of an | 
animal with 
wings and 
tail and four 
legs, but cov- 
ered with 
feathers. The 
face has a 
beard, but 
two huge |- 
ears protrude 
like horns 
above the 
head, and it 
has a beard 
below the 
chin. This is een 
a pen and ink sketch made by Wm. Dennis, April 3, 1825. It is evidently 
an imaginary sketch, for no Indian or Mound-builder would inscribe a face 
resembling a Yankee with a beard,and only a white man would think of 
making feet or face in the shape that this figure has them. 




















Tue SpHinx Amonc THE MonuMENTs IN CENTRAL AmErica.—Le Plongeon 
discovered a figure of a warrior, called by him Chaacmol, spotted tiger, 
found in the gymnasium at Chichen Itza, which bore a shield painted with 
round green spots resembling the ornaments over the tiger-headed throne 
on the entableture of the same monument. He also found the images of 
spotted tigers in a mound near by and near the mound a half buried statue 
in the mound representing a wounded tiger reclining on his right side. A 
few feet further on he found a human head with the eyes half closed. 
When placed on the neck of the tiger it fitted exactly. He says so arranged 
it recalled vividly the Chaldean and Egyptian deities having heads of 
human beings and bodies of animals. This discovery by Dr. Le Plongeon is 
remarkable, for it is the only case where a figure resembling the sphinx has 
been discovered. There are, to be sure, a few inscribed figures in which 
animals with human faces may be recognized. Mr.Wm. McAdams speaks 
of one as formerly existing on the rocks on the Illinois river, a very rude 
pictograph. In front and across the face was the naked figure of a man 
having a bow in his hand. This last figure of a human form was later 
than the figure of the animal with the human head. Schoolcraft speaks 
of a chief of the Winnebagos, called: Little Hill, who drew the pic- 
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ture of ananimal which might be calleda medicineanimal. Thisanimal, he 
said, wasseldom seen and thenonly by medicinemen. Thesameauthorgives 
other illustrations of these Indian manitous with serrated backs represent- 
ing the scaly bodies ofso-called dragons. There are certain inscribed figures 
on the rocks in Arizona which reminds us of the sphinx, and yet it is some- 
what doubtful whether they were intended for that purpose. They contain 
the outlines of a crouching animal placed upon a pedestal and the whole 
block raised upon a cart with wheels. These figures may have been in- 
scribed by the Zunis since the advent of the white man, as the Zunis have 
wheeled carts at the present time. 


WHEELED CarriaGes.—Charnay maintains that wheeled carriages were 
known to the Aztecs and Toltecs before the discovery of America, and 
refers to some toys with wheels which he discovered in the cemetery at 
Tenenpanco. It is worthy of notice that these toys have the figure of the 
fox as the body of the wagon. The head and tail of the fox extending 
beyond the wheels. Some have called the wheels of these toys “whorls”. 
Wheeled carts are also seen pictured on therocks in Arizona. Still it is a 
question whether wheel carriages were used in prehistoric times. The 
modern Zunis use wheel carts, but it is unknown whether they borrowed 
them from the Spaniards. 


A Cutngsz Sympou at Copan.—Dr. E. T. Hamy has an interpretation for 
certain figures on a sculptured stone at Copan, which is somewhat novel. 
The stone itself resembles an altar, with the top rounded up somewhat in 
the shape of a loaf of bread in a round bake-pan; the rim of the bake-pan 

w”™, being cut or divided into segments, and the loaf itself being 

marked by two lines or grooves resembling a double letter §, 
' { with a hole in the center at the place where the two letters 
\ meet. This simple figure, Dr. Hamy thinks, is the Chinese 
wa” symbol called the Tai-lsi, the great extreme, the pole of the 
world, the axis on which every prosperity revolves. The Tai-lsiis found on 
magical tablets used in propitiatory sacrifices to obtain rain, painted on tho 
banners of temples, on the red paper strips which were hung about the 
door at New Years, engraved on arm-chairs, household implements and 
pipes. The famous symbol decorates the upper part of an altar in the sacred 
precinct of the old religious city Copan, and the altar was placed in front of 
a statute. Miss A. W. Buckland and M. Bertin dissent from this interpreta- 
tion. 

Tae Natives or Hispaniota.—The natives of Hispaniola were visited by 
Christopher Columbus and described by Ferd Columbus, hisson. An article 
on the customs, habits, superstition, relics, religion and character of this 
people, by H. L. Roth, is contained in the journal of the Anthropological 
Institute, of February, 1887. Any one who reads this article will be convinced 
that there is a great resemblance between the aborigines of Hispaniola and 
the North American Indians. Stone implements, pottery, woven cotton 
garments, canoes, the feather headdresses and necklaces made of sea shells 
are foundamong them. These, with the practioe of marching single file in 
trails, and rudely cultivating the soil with wooden spades, as well as the com- 
munistic system, and the government by Caciques, all remind us of North 
American Indians. They were, to be sure, acquainted with the precious 
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metals, used and traded in gold ornaments. They also wove and spun cotton. 
They had also songs and ballads, and played on wind instruments resembling 
large flutes. They wore masks made of beaten gold, and sometimes wore 
clothing made from the bark of palm trees. They had domestic animals 
such as dogs and fowls. They buried their Caciques tightly enveloped in 
cotton bands, and immolated his wives with him. All this shows that the 
American race reached as far as the West India Islands. This people 
were idolaters. They worshiped divinities called Cenis, but they give them 
names, every one regarding one as a patron on one subject and another on 
another subject. Some represent rain and wind. Others make the grain to 
grow. Idols were found by the Spaniards, made with four feet like a dog, 
and others with a tail and horns like Satan, Travelers speak of large stone 
circles measuring 2,270 feet in circumference resembling a paved road 21 feet 
in breadth, the object of which is unknown. These remind us of the circles 
found among the mounds and earthworks of the continent. 


Tue HovseE or THE Ecuo.—Mr. Edwin A. Barber read some time ago, be- 
fore the Numismatic and Antiquarian Society, Philadelphia, a paper entitled 
“A Description of a Prehistoric Cave Ruin in Southern Utah.” This ruin, 
one of many visited by him while accompanying a branch of the United 
States Geological and Geographical Survey of the Territories, was selected 
for description as being one of the most characteristic of these remains. It 
is situated in the southeastern corner of Utah, near the southern bank of 
the San Juan river. A mesa or table land several hundred feet in height is 
separated from the bank by a level plain an eighth of a mile wide. Hol- 
lowed out on the perpendicular face of the solid rock is a singular hemis- 
pherical cave 200 feet in diameter. Built around the arc of the semi-circum- 
ference of the cave and midway up the narrow ledge of rock is a long line of 
masonry which has been colored a dingy red, in imitation of the surround- 
ing formation. On arriving at the base of the opening the explorers were 
astonished to discover that the cavern possessed some remarkable acoustic 
properties, every word spoken or whispered at the entrance was thrown back 
tothe speaker. On account of this peculiarity they named the ruin La Casa 
del Eco, the house of the echo. The walls of the structure are composed of 
small flat stones, evenly faced and neatly laid in an adobe mortar. The in- 
terior is divided into a series of thirteen rooms, connecting with each other 
by doorways in the partition walls, which measure from a foot to eighteen 
inches in thickness. There were no true doorways cut in the outer wall, 
but in several rooms rectangular openings, varying from one to two feet in 
height, served to admit light and possibly ingress and egress. The main 
entrace to the series of rooms was through the single doorway. Careful 
measurements hitherto unpublished of this remarkable cavern were pre- 
sented by Mr. Barber in the course of his paper. 

Four Races 1n Yucatan.—Augustus Le Plongeon, M. D., in his vestiges of 
the Mayas, speaks of four races, distinguished by their features, their stature» 
etc., in Yucatan in pre-historic times. First, a dwarfish race, still extant; 
second, a race of giants, whose portraits are painted on the walls; third, the 
flat-nosed, almond-eyed, Siamese race of Copan ; fourth, the long, big-nosed, 
flat-headed race of Palenque, said to have invaded the country in the 
beginning of the Christian era. The west was the region whence they 
came, according to Landa. The coming of the bearded men from the east 
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is to be distinguished from this advent of the flat-headed race of the west. 
Le Plongeon is not the only one who has noticed these points, yet there 
are many suggestions contained in his writings which are worthy of notice. 


Tatrooinc.—A pamphlet on “Tattooing Among Civilized People,” by 
Robert Fletcher, M. D.; contains an allusion to the practice of the art in 
pre-historic times. The origin of the custom is unknown. It would seem 
as if the totem system was at the basis of it. Some have asserted that 
tattooing was adopted to conceal the nakedness of the body; but this seems 
tobe doubtful. Among civilized races the symbols of trade, religious emblems, 
the signs of friendship, imitative shapes and mere ornament and idle pas- 
times would embrace the majority of cases of tattooing. Among the unciv- 
ilized tribes the tribal signs and the individual totems were generally tattooed. 


THE SerPent SyMBOL IN SwepEen.—Dr. 8S. Kneeland, in 1885, showed the 
Boston Society of Natural History two gravestones from Central Sweden 
with runic inscriptions of the heathen period. These were cut in the body 
of a serpent or a dragon. Dr. Kneeland described at the same time a family 
of Laps, which lived in Copenhagen in a conical tent about nine feet in 
diameter with an opening in thetop for the escape of smoke and the fire 
on the hearth of the stones in the center. Both of these reports remind us 
of the customs prevalent among the North American Indians with the ex- 
ception of the runic inscriptions. 


Vixine Statue 1n Boston.—The statue of Leif Erikson, supposed discov- 
erer of the American continent, A. D. 1000, was unveiled upon the extension 
of Commonwealth avenue at the entrace of the new Back Bay Park, Boston, 
Saturday, October 29, 1887. Ole Bull, the wonderful violinist, conceived and 
suggested the idea of the statue about ten years ago. The principal address 
was made by Prof. E. N. Horsford. 


MILLIONAIRE InDIANS.—The Osage Indians in the Indian Territory have 
about $7,000,000 bearing 5 per cent interest. They are paid $250,000 a year 
in cash. The entire tribe numbers only 1,600. Each person receives about 
$160 per year. They are the richest people in the Indian Territory. They 
do nothing but lie around and eat. They are satisfied with themselves and 
their condition. They have the vices of aristocracy without the cultiva- 
tion. 


LecrurREs ON PALEstrnE.—Rev. Dr. Selah Merrill, our associate editor, is lec- 
turing this winter upon the Holy Land. He has visited Palestine four 
times. He has resided there three years as consul at Jerusalem. His books 
are “East of the Jordan,” “Galilee in the Time of Christ,” and “The Site of 
Calvory.” Among his discoveries is that of the famous second wall at Jeru- 
salem. 


A FOSSIL SKELETON was discovered six feet under ground by workmen in 
a stone quarry near Culbertson, Neb. ‘The spinal column was curionsly in- 
cased in rock, and thoroughly petrified. 


AFRICAN SymBotic MessaGes.—A very interesting communication to the 
Anthropological Institute, G. B , from Mr. J. O. Payne of Lagos, is in reference 
to African symbolic messages. They consist of strings of cowries, inter- 
spersed with feathers, reeds, spices, etc. One string consists of six cowries 
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all turned in the same direction. The quill of a feather passes through the 
cowries, but the feather itself is bent back over the cowries. Africans are 
in the habit of cleansing their ears with a feather. Six in the African lan- 
guage means, to draw. The message was: “By these six cowries I draw you 
to myself. By this feather I reach your ears. I am expecting you to come 
to me.” Another string: the cowries are placed two and two, face to face, 
to indicate kindly feeling. Six of them indicates, to draw. A long string 
is attached to indicate distance. The message was: “Though the distance 
between us may be long, yet I set my face toward you and draw you to my- 
self.” 


PoLynestAns.—Rev. George Brown has in the same journal a paper on the 
Papuans and Polynesians. He says the Papuans, among whom he labored 
as a missionary, had the same language as the Polynesians, among whom he 
had previously lived, and he believes that they were the same race. Onthe 
other hand Judge Fornander, of Hawaii, maintains that all the Polynesians 
were of the Aryan race; that they first entered India, became mingled with 
the Dravidic race, and afterward were driven out and established them- 
selves in the Indian Archipelago; but here they were followed by Brah- 
minized or Buddhistic Aryans from the eastern coast of Deccan and that 
they were driven by them from the Indian Archipelago into the islands of 
the Pacific. Mr. C. Staniland Wake doubts whether the Polynesians do not 
possess as many features in common with the Papuans as with the Cau- 
casian tribes of Indo China. He maintains that a straight-haired race be- 
longing to a so-called Caucasian stock, of which the aboriginal inhabitants 
of Australia are the purest modern representatives; that these were the an- 
cesters of all these Papuan and Polynesian people. The eastern Polynesians 
are light brown, or coffee color. The Papuans are sooty brown, or black 
color. The eastern Polynesians inhabit New Zealand, Friendly Islands, 
Sandwich Islands, Margesas, Tahiti and the Hervey group. The western 
inhabit New Guinea, New Britain, New Ireland, New Hebrides, New Cale- 
donia, Solomon’s Island, the Admiralty groups. 


Sierra Leone.—A description of the inhabitants of Sierra Leone is found 
in the same journal. The Krooman are mentioned. They are Pagans. 
They wear articles or ornaments as fetiches, amulets, talismans, chsrma, 
greegrees (if anyone knows the difference). They used cooking pots 
made of clay. The Mundis are also Pagans, but the Mandingoes are Mo- 
hammedans. The Foulahs are traders from the interior, who bring with 
them gold, ivory, and various articles. They make sandals, gold rings, with 
the signs of the Zodiac upon them. They are Mohammedans. 


Gicantic Ipots.—The gigantic wooden idols met in the islands of the 
Pacific are said to resemble the idols and other figures found at Chichen Itza 
and in the various ancient cities of Central America. This thought has 
been broached several times within several years, but has never been car- 
ried out in detail, or the resemblance shown in full. If there are any 
archeologists who are familiar with the idols and other carved orsculptured 
figures found in the islands of the Pacific and will give us some further 
information on this point we should be grateful. We are approaching the 
time when some of the symbols and idols of Mexico and Central America 
will be traced with a certainty to either one or another of several extra 
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limital points. It isa question whether it will be in Polynesia, and from 
Polynesia to the southern Asiatic coast, or Japan, China and the northern 
Asiatic coast. 


Tue Evernant’s TrunK.—An ornament resembling an elephant’s trunk 
was seen by Stephens projecting from the wall of the building called the nur- 
sery. Charnay has given a photograph of the same building, but he thinks 
that the whole of the grotesque ornamentation in its details reminds one of * 
the Japanese, that these figures which have been criled elephants by Wal- 
deck and others, are types which resemble Japanese or Chinese ornaments 
This is an important point. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Sizth Annual Report of the United States Geological Survey 1884-1885, by J. 
W. Powe t, Director, Washington, D. C., 1885. 


We have taken up this report and found it exceedingly interesting. So 
different is itfrom the ordinary reports of surveys that we can cordailly rec- 
ommend it as a book for any one to read. Captain Clarence E. Duncan de- 
scribes the Mount Taylor and the Zuni plateau with great vividness. It is 
the first description which has given to us a picture ofthis region, or at least 
a picture which we could understand. Other reports have given only sec- 
tions, but no such general view asthis. The driftless arrear of the upper 
Mississippi is next described by Profs. T. C. Chamberlain and R. D. Salis- 
bury. This is a very interesting region and abounds with fine scenery. The 
engravings in the volume which indicate the different rock formations and 
interesting topographical features are very beautiful. Sea-coast swamps of 
the eastern United States, by Prof. N. 8. Shaler, occupies about thirty 
pages. The balance of the report is taken up with a synopsis of the flora 
of the Laramie group by Lester A. Ward; very technical and full of tables. 
Upon the whole we think this is the best report which has been published. 
It is certainly one which reflects great credit on the director of the survey 
and all who operated with him. The citizens of the United States are to be 
congratulated on having so intelligent a corps of surveyors to examine the 
geological structure of the new territories in the interior and to describe the 
country in so clear and graphic a style. 


Proceedings of New Jersey Historical Society, Second Series, Vol. 9, 1886-7. 


“The Early Cities of New Jersey, by Austin Scott, Ph. D;” read Jan. 25, 
1887. 

Perth Amboy, 1718; New Brunswick, 1730; Burlington, 1732; Elizabeth, 
1740; Trenton, 1746. Five cities received charters about the same time. 
Philadelphia, 1691; New York and Albany, 1686; Annapolis, 1708. Thus 
the chief cities of the Atlantic coast received charters within fifty years of 
one another. The article is an interesting one. 

“Historic Old Tennent,” by Robt. C. Hallock, pastor of Old Tennent Church. 
Read May 19, 1887. The home of the Tennents, John, 1707; William, 1733; 
David Brainard, George Whitfield and John Woodhull is certainly. worthy 
of commemoration and may well be called the “ Historic Old Tennent.” 
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Conewago, A Collection of Catholic Local History, gathered from the fields of 
of Catholic Missionary labor within our reach. By John T. Reily, 1885. 


An humble effort to preserve some remembrance of those who have gone 
before, and by their lives, their labors and their sacrifices, secured for suc- 
ceeding generations the enjoyment of happy homes, and ail the blessings of 
our holy Catholic religion. Conewago Valley a hundred and fifty years ago 
was a dense forest of oak and hickory. Tradition has preserved but few 
names of the first settlers. It is filled with a Catholic settlement. In an 
ethnological sense, the valley is occupied by Germans, Irish, and English, 
most of them by birth and education Roman Catholics. Conewago chapel 
is the parent church from which the Catholic religion spread over Southern 
and Western Maryland into Virginia, along the frontiers of Pennsylvania 
into Philadelphia itself. This pamphlet of two hundred and twenty pages 
contains a history of the different churches and priests. 


Ancient Nahuatl Poetry, containing the Nahuatl Text of XX VII. Ancient 
Mexican Poems, with the Translation, etc. By Dante. G. Brinton, A. M., 
M. D. Brinton’s Library of Aboriginal American Literature, No. VIL., 
pps. 177. 

The poetry of the primitive and uncivilized races is an interesting object 
of study. There is considerable similarity in it, whether produced by the 
Aborigines of America or by the wild tribes of Arabia. Even the early 
productions of the religious rhapsodists of the east have some points of re- 
semblance to the religious songs of the west. The earliest literature of most 
races is in a sense poetical and some of the best poetry extant comes from 
the early times. The minstrelsy of Europe preceded modern literature and 
the poetry of Homer and the Greek tragedies may be regarded as a kind of 
minstrelsy. In the Nahuatl literature we have the most primitive speci- 
mens of poetry, and at the same time we have a description as to how the 
poetry was recited. It appears that the rhythm of song and the rhythm of 
motion were united. The song and the dance were associated, and under 
the contagion of the rhythmical motion whole audiences would pass hours 
intoxicated with the movement. Theconcerts were held on ceremonial oc- 
casions in the open air. Different kinds of instruments were used, such as 
drums, gongs, rattles, flutes, pipes, cymbals, etc. There was a large body of 
poetic chants which was written down by the Nahuas in their books. This 
poetry reminds us of the Arabic poetry which has been translated by Sir 
William Jones. 


Totemism. By J. G. Frazer, M. A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; 

Edinburgh. Adam and Chas. Black. 1887. 

This book is made up of the material of the article on Totemism, prepared 
for the Encyclopedia Britannica, but elaborated and made larger. It con- 
tains 96 pages of closely printed matter, with an immense number of notes 
or references. We notice that the American Antiquarian is frequently 
referred to, and such writers as Rev. J. O. Dorsey, Rev. Mr. Beauchamp, Dr. 
Horatio Hale, Dr. D. G. Brinton, Rev. M. Eells, Mr. A. 8. Gatschet, the 
editor and others are quoted as authority. It is the best work on Totemism 
ever published. It confirms the positions which the American writers 
have taken, but brings out a few new points. Among the points the fol- 
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lowing are noticeable: Totems are of three kinds: First, the clan totem; 
second, the sex totem; third, the individual totem. The sex totem has not 
been explained before. The author also speaks of modifications of these 
different kinds of totems, as for instance the split totem, by which is meant 
the part of the animal instead of the whole animal, e. g., the head of a tor- 
toise, the stomach of a pig, etc., were tabood, while the rest of the animal 
could be eaten ; also cross totems, which mean the ends of things, e. g., the 
ends of yams, bananas; fish were tabood, while the rest could be eaten. 
The Sacs and Foxes regarded bones as tabood; the Blackfeets blood; the 
Samoan the eyes of fish ; the Omahas small birds. Inanimate objects also 
are used as totems; in Australia the thunder, rain, hot wind; in New South 
Wales, honey; in America, ice, thunder, earth, water; in India, the foam 
of the river; in Samoa, the rainbow. The manner of exhibiting the totems 
varied. With some tribes the custom was to wear the totems on the dress. 
Others tatooed them on the person ; Others carved them upon posts; others 
painted them on their tents; others affixed them to treaties. The book 
treats of birth ceremonies, marriage ceremonies, initiatory ceremonies, death 
ceremonies as connected with the totemism. It also treats of geographical 
diffusion of totemism, the social aspect of totemism. Our readers will 
undoubtedly be glad to read this book, and we shall be happy to put it into 
their hands if it is possible for us to do so. 


Ancient Cities of the New World, being Voyages and Explorations in Mexico 
from 1857 to 1882. By Drestre CHarnay. Translated from the French by 
J. Gonino and Helen 8. Conant; New York; Harper & Brothers; 1885. 


This is a magnificent book and one that does credit to the publisher and 
the author. The illustrations are in the higheststyle of art. Many of them 
are entirely new and represent objects which M. Charnay discovered and 
which have not been described before. There are a few engravings which 
bring before us objects which have been long familiar, but as they are taken 
from photographs and not from drawings they seem almost like new pic- 
tures. We refer now to the sculptured stones and the facades of the temples 
and palace at Palenque. These have already been engraved and were pub- 
lished by the Harpers in Stephen’stravels. The new engravings taken from 
photographs show that many changes have taken place in these ancient 
monuments. If they were in ruins at the time that Stephens discovered 
them, they are much more so now, and yet the general appearance of these 
palaces enable us to recognize them again. Though the sculptured tablets 
are all gone and all the ornamentation has been despoiled, the piers and 
lintels and in some cases the roof are still remaining. In one case however 
that of the ruins of the palace at Kabah, the ornamentation is still in good 
condition and the photograph has brought out the beauties of the sculpture 
on the facade in a remarkablemanner. The building called the nunnery at 
Uxmal is also brought before us with new clearness. In fact all the build- 
ings at Uxmal are so well preserved that the photographic pictures are like 
a new revelation. They show the wonderful elaborateness of the sculpture 
as nothing else has. One advantage in the photograph is that whole build- 
ings, and in fact pyramids with buildings on them, are as accurately taken 
as the parts of buildings, and so we have a bird’s-eye view of the temples 
and palaces of the ancient Mayas and Nahuas. Occasionally a new sculp- 
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tured facade, a new colossal head carved or molded, or a new tablet sur- 
prises us as we look over the engravings, and our curiosity is excited. The 
book is written in a narrative style, describes the incidents of travel, and 
the way in which the ruins were reached. There is occasionally a discus- 
sion, however, on some mooted point, as for instance, the existence of the 
Toltecs as a separate nation and the characteristics of the Maya race. but the 
bulk of the volume is taken up in descriptions of the architectural ruins 
and archeological relics waich the author was permitted to see. The arti- 
cles in the museum at Mexico are first described. These have already been 
made familiar by the descriptions sent to the North American Review at the 
time of Charnay’s visit to Mexico. Next comes the description of Nahualac 
cemeteries at Tenenpanco, found at the altitude of 13,000 feet, and of the 
relics which were exhumed from them. Next isthe description ofa temple 
at Belote and of a ruined palace at Homalcalco. These are new fields which 
Ihave never been explored before, or, if they had, nothing has ever been pub- 
lished. After this weseem to be going over ground which is familiar: Pa- 
enque, Izamal, Chichen Itza, Kabah, Uxmal, Copan, Mitla. We occasionally 
howeve<+, take a trip to a new place, as at Campeche to the ruins of Tabasco 
the temples at Lorrillardtown. Here we find sculptured lintels which are 
quite new and are different from any before discovered. The photograph 
brings out the peculiarities of the figures, and we see not only the limbs 
and forms, but the dress and ornamentation and are led to admire the art 
which could imitate so delicately the pattern on the robes, the embroidery 
on the shoes and the tassels and fringes on the leg-bands, and all the details 
of the costume and head dress. Such accuracy isinvaluable. It enables us 
to understand the symbolism which prevailed and gives us a better idea 
of the art which prevailed than anything which we have before seen. 
Our readers will certainly want this book if they are to become acquainted 
either with the state of the ruins or with the new discoveries which have 
been made. 


Records of Ancient Races in the Mississippi Valley, with cuts and views illus- 
trating over three hundred objects and symbolic devices. By Witi1aM 
McApams, St. Louis; C. R. Barnes Publishing Company ; 1887. 


This is a curious and interesting book. It treats of dragons, sphinxes, 
human footprints, crosses, animal effigies and other curious and out-of-the- 
way objects, the most of which have been seen by the author or concerning 
which he has received personal and private information. The main object 
of the author was, at the outset, to describe the pictographs which formerly 
existed on rocks overlooking the Mississippi river, below the mouth of the 
Illinois river, and which were first described by Marquette, the missionary 
Out of this effort the work has grown into a book of twenty-two chapters 
and one hundred and twenty pages. The author first describes the picto- 
graphs on the rocks, including those on the bluff at Alton, Ill, and ina 
cave at St. Genevieve, Mo., and compares these with the pterodactyl. He 
then describes the foot tracks in a cave in Green County, Illinois, and 
others on the rocks near St. Louis. He also describes a deposit of bones in 
a cave near Grafton, Ill., and speaks of a pipe from a mound at Grafton. 
Burial vases and the pictographs or hieroglyphics on them are next de- 
scribed. The spiders inscribed upon shell gorgets with their symbols are 
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also spoken of and the cross is recognized. Effigy mounds occupy two 
chapters and many specimens of the effigies are given. Bone paths in Da- 
kota and skulls from the mounds are described. The great mound at Caho- 
kia is also spoken of at some length. The origin, migration and fate of the 
mound-builders are discussed in the conclnding chapter. The author in- 
cludes in his descriptions not only the pictographs on rocks, but the figures 
on pottery and on shells as well as the animal figures found in the effigy 
mounds and a few of those carved on the mound-builders’ pipes. His treat- 
ment of the subject is mainly local, though he occasionally draws from 
Schliemann and otherauthors for comparison. He takes the position that 
there are traces of an inherited symbolism that the same symbols whlch 
are found in the historic countries, such as the dragon, the sphinx, the cross, 
and the Suastika are found among the mounds, and they are the results of 
borrowed symbols or a remembered cult and not of a development on Ameri- 
can soil. As tosome of the figures, such as the cross, many archeologists will 
agree with him, but it is a question whether sphinxes or dragons are to be 
found in America. The figures which are described by the author repre- 
sent neither of these fabulous creatures. The book is well illustrated and 
is valuable as a collectiou of pictographs and symbols from a locality which 
has not been explored except by the author. We hope it may find a ready 
sale. 


Biblography of the Eskimo Languages—By James ConsTaNTINE PILLING. 
Washington Government Printing Office. 1887. 


This is a book which will be appreciated by the students of the American 
languages. It seems remarkable that so many books should have been 
written on the Eskimos and still more remarkable that a single individual 
should have seen nearly all that have been written. Mr. Pilling has, how- 
ever, visited nearly all the prominent libraries in this country and many of 
those in Europe and has been making a specialty of this study for many 
years. It is a fortunate thing that the government has made appropriations 
so that these studies could be carried out and the titles of the books accu- 
rately jotted down, and a thorough and complete catalogue of them prepared 
and published. Mr. Pilling’s work differs essentially from that which has 
been done by others in similar fields. It is much more thorough and 
satisfactory for time and painstaking are required above all things in a 
biblography. We find the names of many well known authors in this pam- 
phlet as follows: L. Adam, Adelung, Barton, Bancroft, Boas, Buschmann, 
Charency, Dall, Drake, Franklin, Gallatin, Gibbs, Haldeman, Heckewelder, 
V. Henry, Peter Kalm, Latham, Latrobe, Lessups, John Long, Morgan, F. 
Muller, John Murdoch, Rev. E. Peck, A. L. Pinart, Prichard, H. J. Rink, 
Ross, Schwatka, Turner, Vater, Whymper, Wrangell. These are names 
taken at a glance, but they show how great a variety of books is contained 
in the list. 

The Science of Thought—By F. Max Mutuer, New York. Chas. Scribner’s 

Sons; 1881; two vols., $4.00. 

This is a work which covers a great deal of ground. It includes not only 
the science of mind, which treats of the concepts and percepts, but also of 
the relation of mind to matter. The author discusses the Darwinian theory 
to considerable length. In some respects favoring and agreeing with Dar- 
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win, but differing from his main position as to the descent of man from the 

animals. Language and thought are correlated. Thought in the sense of a 

blind force which passes through a material brain may exist among animals, 

but there is now power of abstract reasoning or of generalization. Lan- 
guage as an expression of emotion is used by the animals, but as an expres- 
sion of the higher reasoning process is lacking. 

Conventionalism in Ancient American Art. By F. W. Putnam, curator of the 
Peabody Museum, etc. From the Bulletin of the Essex Institute, Vol. 
XVII, 1886; Salem, 1887. 

The study of conventionalism in the prehistoric art of America is at 
present in a very rudimentary condition. Prof. Putnam deserves thanks 
for calling attention to it in one line, though that line be very limited. He 
has taken the pottery vessels found in the stone graves in Tennessee and 
pointed out the various animal forms which are imitated, both in the shape 
of the vessels and the moulded decorations on the surface of them, and has 
shown how some of these forms have become reduced to mere conventional 
marks, e. g., the ears and nose and mouth becoming mere dots or marks on 
the sides of the vessel, or the legs of the frogs becoming handles, and the 
form of the fish which were used for legs becoming rude shapes, which 
might suggest the fish, but poorly imitated. The pamphlet is a valuable 
one, asit strikes upon a subject which is very rich, especially when fol- 
lowed upon a broader and more comprehensive plan. There is undoubtedly 
much conventionalism in American art, but it is more fully developed in 
the carved figures on stone and in the engraved figures on shell found 
among the mounds than in the moulded figures on pottery vessels. The 
comparison might well have been drawn between these different products 
of the Mound-Builders’ art, and conventionalism might have been traced in 
them all. The comparison might also have been drawn between the Mound- 
builders’ pottery and that found among the pueblos of the west, and con- 
ventionalism might have been traced in both. The shapes of vessels shows 
much evidence of conventional styles which follow the introduction of novel 
and original forms as do the decorations on pottery. Prof. Putnam, how- 
ever, calls attention to some points which have great interest. He thinks 
the realistic representation or imitation of objects was first, and that this 
often sprang from a mythological source. In course of time the realism led 
to representation by conventional characters. It was during this stage that 
the art of one particular center of development infringed upon another and 
left its marks in conventional forms, the imitative forms being undistinguish- 
able in the two localities. He says while a comparison of these various 
forms of art expression may not necessarily prove the routes which differ- 
ent peoples have traveled during their migrations, it does indicate their 
points of contact. Hethen refers to the pottery from the stone graves of 
Cumberland Valley Tennessee and from the, burial’ mounds in Missouri and 
Arkansas as if there had been a contact between the peoples of the two 
districts. He might also have referred!to pottery vessels which have been 
found in the stone gysts or chambers of Missouri, and which resemble ves- 
sels found among the Pueblos and Cliff Dwellers of the far west ; and which 
show that there was a contact between these two people either in prehistoric 
or protohistoric times. The very architecture of thetr tombs proving the 
contact as well as the character of the pottery. He‘calls attention to another 
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point which might be carried out to good advantage. He says “with the 
ancient Mexicans the higher ceramic art was more symbolical than conven- 
tional. The ancient Peruvians, too, * seem to have been lacking in these 
methods of conventional representation and their highest art may be called 
realism. In the region of Lake Titicaca another type of art expression 
exists. * * * There is enough to show a remarkable resemblance to 
those early old world forms which culminated in the classical type of the 
Mediterranean peoples. Now it is to this last point that we call special 
attention. Nothing is more striking than the resemblance between the 
conventional and the symbolic art forms of the old and the new world, and 
yet nothing more thoroughly baffles the investigator than the effort to trace 
the connection between them. It hardly seems possible that these resem- 
blances are owing to parallel lines of development for the resemblances 
are too minute. It is profitable to trace out the conventional forms in 
America and separate them from the realistic and imitative. If we elimi- 
nate the conventional from the synbolic we may be also further assisted in 
our work. By discovering what is purely American we may have a residue 
which will be Asiatic, and so we may discover the source of considerable of 
thesymbolism in this country. The subject is at least suggestive. 
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